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Democracy-- 


Human Happiness and Life Fulfillment 


? 


Wes sz FREQUENT REFERENCES THESE DAYS TO THE “SOARING SIXTIES’ 
—suggested, of course, by the “gay nineties,” the “roaring twenties” and 
other notable decades. But there is a difference. Other famous decades 
were named in retrospect. They were characterized by a subsequent age 
which, viewing them in perspective, was able to see what was conspicuous 
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about them. But we have claimed our character at the outset. With most 
of the decade still before us, we have concluded that we are going to soar. 
It is a vast presumption. 


But suppose we grant for the sake of argument that these are in truth 
the “soaring sixties.” Another and more important question arises. 
Whither are we to soar? What is our destination? It is more or less 
taken for granted that the standard of measure is economic. We talk 
about our Gross National Product, how much it will rise, whether our 
rate of increase will move up to four or five per cent, how high the stock 
market will go, and the abundancy of natural goods we will produce— 
automobiles and boats, office buildings and houses, roads, factories 


and so on. 


What about our Gross National Product in education? How many 
of the “soaring sixties” people talk about that? They talk much of the 
need for new school buildings and increased facilities to care for our 
rapidly expanding school population and the increasing number of 
college entrance applications. There are voices in our midst, strong 
ones, demanding higher educational standards; richer educative environ- 
ment; better ways of working with children; and better teachers, backed 
by salaries and teaching conditions good enough to draw a sufficient 
supply of recruits to the ancient profession of teaching. But who is there 
to suggest that our Gross National Product could better be measured in 
men and women than in new highways, bigger calculators or new shades 
of hair dye? 


The single mark that distinguishes us from the Russian bloc of nations 
is democracy. The communists are proving themselves as capable of 
manufacturing material goods as we are. After all, are the communists 
not the self-proclaimed materialists? Are we then materialists, but 
without having declared ourselves? Is it our goal to out-produce every- 
body else in material goods? Are we not rather human beings, who do 
not underestimate the importance of material goods but who know that 
human happiness and life fulfillment are not to be found in material 
goods but in the quality of the life we live. 


The educators of this country could well remind themselves and the 
country too that the only true Gross National Product for the United 
States is a people whose lives are rich and meaningful. Let the edu- 
cators, if no one else will do it, remind the people that democracy is the 
only political system under which these conditions can be obtained. Let 
the educators preach and practice their gospel—that only educated men 
are capable of fulfilling the potentialities within them and only educated 
men are capable of guiding and sustaining democracy where alone such 
ideals can be achieved.—Duncan How ett, Minister, All Souls Church 
(Unitarian), Washington, D. C. 
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Goals for Education 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Since democratic values are being threatened, it is the teacher’s role to make 
these values come alive for children by working day by day in the classroom. 


One UNFAILING CERTAINTY IN THIS 
changing world is the certainty of change 
itself. Change is a spectacular phe- 
nomenon when observed as the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to technology. 
In little more than half a century, air 
transportation has been revolutionized by 
jet propulsion. In almost the same 
period, the life expectancy of human 
beings has increased by decades due to 
the application of scientific principles 
to medicine and the wide dissemination 
of health information by means of edu- 
cation. At the same time, the agricultural 
and industrial productivity of the world 
has zoomed to astronomical levels. Ex- 
cept for the long shadow of the grim 
specter of war, the world could be mov- 
ing into a golden age in which the 
ancient enemies of mankind—poverty, 
disease and ignorance—would be van- 


quished from the earth. 


These and many many other evidences 
of change continue to amaze mature 
people who have actually lived through 
the process. Children and youth live in 
the here and now and are only just learn- 
ing about man’s past and his potential 
future. Education plays a crucial role in 
helping each child to acquire these learn- 
ings and to see his place in history and in 
the onward march of civilization. Noi 
only must children learn to live in a 
changing world, but they must recognize 
man’s responsibility in guiding the direc- 
tion in which change is to take place. 
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With respect to the objective evidences 
of change, education’s task is relatively 
simple. But to help children and youth to 
understand the values to which mankind 
has made moral commitment in the past, 
to determine which of these values must 
be preserved and which may be modified 
in the light of changing world conditions 
are questions of such difficulty and of 
such far-reaching consequence that not 
only the school but all institutions of 
society must have a part in seeking the 
answers and in restating our basic values 
in terms of a changing social milieu. 


Know Basic Values 


The American Assembly, Columbia 
University—‘“a non-partisan educational 
institution” —was commissioned by the 
President of the United States to prepare 
a statement on our national goals. In 
1960, the Commission on National Goals 
reported in a twenty-page statement its 
conclusions about “goals at home” and 
“goals abroad.” This brief treatment is 
amplified by sixteen chapters prepared by 
members of the Commission and designed 
to provide a rationale for the judgments 
expressed in the goals. The publication 
of Goals for Americans (A Spectrum 
Book, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1960) as a 
one-dollar paperback should make it 
readily available as “‘a basis for delibera- 
tion by . . . civic groups, classes and other 
discussion meetings.” In these days when 
democratic values are threatened, every 
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person dedicated to American ideals and 
principles should welcome the oppor- 
tunity this national effort provides to 
determine where he stands in relation to 
these national goals and how they affect 
his role as a participating member of 
society. Only through such informed per- 
sonal study and thoughtful discussion in 
interested groups can our country stand 
squarely before the world on a commonly 
accepted platform of beliefs. 

To teachers working day by day with 
children in the classrooms of our country, 
Goals for Americans has special signifi- 
cance. Schools exist so that young people 
may learn the basic principles and ideals 
for which their society stands. Only 
through education can a free society per- 
petuate itself. And so, the teachers in 
America must know our basic societal 
values and work to undergird these values 
through every learning experience the 
school provides. If properly implemented 
in meetings of all professional and ap- 
propriate lay organizations, Goals for 
Americans can prove our most effective 
weapon in the war “for the minds of 
men.” If Americans clearly know and 
accept their goals, live by them in the 
home, the school and the market place, 
and arrive at every decision of internal 
and international policy in terms of them, 
the men and women of our day will do 
their full part in ushering in a golden 
age for all humanity. 


Significance of Goals for Teacher 


Each of the fifteen goals enunciated 
by the Commission has special signifi- 
cance for every teacher. If the goals are 
ultimately achieved or if we move 
courageously and substantially toward 
their achievement in our time, it will be 
because the teachers of America recog- 
nize a patriotic clarion call to build a 
peaceful world by making each of these 
goals a living value for every boy and 
girl not only because these were the 
values taught by their teacher but because 


Helen Heffernan is chief of the Bureau of 
Elementary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


they were the values lived day by day in 
every classroom of the nation. 

What are these goals? What do they 
mean for schools and the teachers of 
young children? The answer to the first 
question is easy. The “goals at home” 
are directly quoted in the bold type that 
follows. The interpretation is partly in 
Goals for Americans and partly in the 
supplementary chapters; but, far more 
significantly, the interpretation lies in 
each teacher’s perception of what it 
means to be an American, what it means 
to live in a free society, and what the role 
of the teacher is in making democratic 
values come alive for children. 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL 


The status of the individual must re- 
main our primary concern. All our insti- 
tutions—political, social, and economic 
—must further enhance the dignity of 
the citizen, promote the maximum de- 
velopment of his capabilities, stimulate 
their responsible exercise, and widen the 
range and effectiveness of opportunities 
for individual choice. 


The language of the first goal is so 
much the language of professional educa- 
tion that elaboration seems to belabor the 
obvious. For teachers this means 

... every child is precious and of value 

. . . the better we know children, the 
better can we serve them 

. instruction must be individualized 
to meet each child’s needs and interests 

. . . the child’s self-image affects his 
achievement; he must think well of him- 
self 

. education must provide many op- 
portunities for children to learn to make 
wise choices. 


2. EQUALITY 


Vestiges of religious prejudice, handi- 
caps to women, and, most important, 








discrimination on the basis of race must 
be recognized as morally wrong, eco- 
nomically wasteful, and in many respects 
dangerous. In this decade we must 
sharply lower these last stubborn bar- 
riers. 


The school alone cannot achieve this 
second goal in American life, but it can 
make a substantial contribution through 

...a curriculum designed to undergird 
the principles of equality 

... a school organization that provides 
day-by-day interaction among children of 
various religious, economic, racial and 
national backgrounds 

... opportunity for parents of different 
national backgrounds to meet each other 
in parent teacher association meetings 
and other school activities 

... adult discussions designed to “‘stim- 
ulate changes of attitude” on desegrega- 
tion; on the right to buy a home in the 
area of one’s choice; on the right of every- 
one to exercise the franchise, to hold office 
and to participate in community affairs. 


3. THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


The degree of effective liberty avail- 
able to its people should be the ultimate 
test for any nation. Democracy is the 
only means so far devised by which a 
nation can meet this test. To preserve 
and perfect the democratic process in the 
United States is therefore a primary goal 
in this as in every decade. 


To the teacher the third goal re- 
emphasizes that democracy is a way of 
behaving as well as a set of accepted 
beliefs. The school implements this goal 
as it 

. . . provides an educational program 
in which children can be active, partici- 
pating members of a group 

... helps children to plan and achieve 
worthy individual and group purposes 

. encourages individual initiative, 
group responsibility and exercise of each 
child’s talents 
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. . . helps children to recognize that 
the success of government depends upon 


acceptance of properly constituted 
authority 

. . . helps children to understand that 
a democracy derives its power from the 
consent of the governed and is not an 


anarchy, which is no government. 


4. EDUCATION 

The development of the individual and 
the nation demands that education at 
every level and in every discipline be 
strengthened and its effectiveness en- 
hanced. New teaching techniques must 
continue to be developed. The increase 
in population and the growing com- 
plexity of the world add urgency. 


Greater resources—private, corporate, 
municipal, state, and federal—must be 
mobilized. A higher proportion of the 
gross national product must be devoted 
to educational purposes. This is at once 
an investment in the individual, in the 
democratic process, in the growth of the 
economy, and in the stature of the United 
States. 


The fourth goal represents nationwide 
recognition of the importance and the 
function of education in our society and 
the responsibility of every professional 
educator to pursue the essential study 
upon which sound educational decisions 
are based. Goals for Americans clearly 
advocates 

... consolidation of small districts into 
effective administrative units 

... a high-level board of education in 
every state 

. . . improved salaries for teachers at 
all levels 

. community colleges within com- 
muting distance of most high school 
graduates 
. . . capacity of graduate schools 
doubled 

. .. renewed emphasis on adult educa- 
tion; education recognized as a lifelong 
process. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Are these the major issues confronting 
education? Will their achievement as- 
sure the realization of our national goals? 
What is the role of the teacher in the 
forward movement of education at all 
levels? 


5. THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Knowledge and innovation must be 
advanced on every front. In science we 
should allot a greater proportion of our 
total effort to basic research, first, to real- 
ize fully the rapidly unfolding oppor- 
tunities to extend still further our under- 
standing of the world, and second, to 
enrich applied science and technology so 
essential to the improvement of health, 
to economic growth, and to military 
power. 

Today we must give high priority to 
those aspects of science and technology 
which will increase our military strength, 
but for the longer term we should recog- 
nize that our creative activities in science 
and all other fields will be more produc- 
tive and meaningful if undertaken, not 
merely to be ahead of some other na- 
tion, but to be worthy of ourselves. 


The teachers of America have long 
been committed to the balanced educa- 
tioual program for children and youth 
which is so well expressed in the fifth 
goal. To this end schools for young chil- 
dren must provide 

. science experiences which help 
learners to understand their environment 
and to discover their potential in relation 
to it 

. social studies experiences which 
help learners understand mankind, his 
interrelationships and the institutions he 
has developed to make life better 

. .. art experiences which help learners 
to understand how man has expressed his 
thoughts and feelings in graphic and in- 
dustrial arts, in music, in literature, in 
drama and in the dance and to have suf- 
ficient firsthand experiences in all of the 
arts to make them have personal meaning 

. command of the fundamental 
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skills of learning which opens the doors 
to further learning through reading, 
mathematics and all the other skills of 
communication. 


6. THE DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY 


The economic system must be com- 
patible with the political system. The 
centers of economic power should be as 
diffused and as balanced as possible. 
Too great concentration of economic 
power in corporations, unions, or other 
organizations can lead to abuse and loss 
of the productive results of fair compe- 
tition. Individuals should have maximum 
freedom in their choice of jobs, goods, 
and services. 


The teacher’s responsibility in helping 
to reach this goal is the: of every intelli- 
gent informed citizen in cur society. Our 
basic democratic principles must apply 
not only to government but to the man- 
agement of all institutions within the 
society. 

Throughout the social studies program, 
experiences suited to their maturity level 
should 

... help children understand the inter- 
dependence of all workers in our eco- 
nomic system 

... make use of discussion, debate and 
conciliation in arriving at just decisions 

. .. see the importance of fair employ- 
ment practices, 


7. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The economy should grow at the maxi- 
mum rate consistent with primary de- 
pendence upon free enterprise and the 
avoidance of marked inflation. Increased 
investment in the public sector is com- 
patible with this goal. 

Such growth is essential to move 
toward our goal of full employment, to 
provide jobs for the approximately 
13,500,000 net new additions to the 
work force during the next ten years; 
to improve the standard of living; and 
to assure United States competitive 
strength. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Public policies, particularly an over- 
haul of the tax system, including depreci- 
ation allowances, shouid seek to improve 
the climate for new investment and the 
balancing of investment with consump- 
tion. We should give attention to policies 
favoring completely new ventures which 
involve a high degree of risk and growth 
potential. 


Again, the responsibility of the teacher 
is that of a fully informed citizen. More 
specifically and as children mature the 
teacher will help them to understand 

... the importance of full employment 
to assure the welfare of all 

... the many different kinds of worth- 
while work in which people may engage 

... how science and technology provide 
improved products and increase oppor- 
tunity for employment and a _ higher 
standard of living. 


8. TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Technological change should be pro- 
moted and encouraged as a powerful 
force for advancing our economy. It 
should be planned for and introduced 
with sensitive regard for any adverse im- 
pact upon individuals. 

Education on a large scale is provided 
by many industrial firms for their per- 
sonnel. Such activities combined with 
advance planning can minimize unem- 
ployment due to rapid technological 
change. Where reemployment within the 
industry is not possible, retraining must 
be carried out through vocational pro- 
grams managed locally and financed 
through state and federal funds. 


The teacher’s understanding and ac- 
ceptance of technological change influ- 
ences children to understand not only its 
inevitability but its desirability as well. 
Much emphasis in the curriculum of the 
school is directed toward understanding 

. .. how man has transformed the raw 
materials of nature through his industrial 
arts to more useful products 

. . - how man has progressed from 
simple handcraft processes to the use of 
power machines 





. . . how man must recognize the in- 
evitability of change and do his part in 
adjusting wisely to change. 


9. AGRICULTURE 


The relative financial return to agri- 
culture in the economy has deteriorated. 
The ultimate goal must be a supply- 
demand equilibrium to permit the 
market, with a fair return to farmers, to 
determine the manpower and capital 
committed to this sector of the economy. 
To avoid shock to the economy, this goal 
should be approached by gradual stages. 

A separate problem concerns the 50 
per cent of farmers who operate at sub- 
sistence levels and produce only 10 per 
cent of farm output. For them new op- 
portunities must be found through train- 
ing and through location of new indus- 
tries in farm areas. During this decade 
non-farm jobs must be found—where 
possible locally—for about 1.5 million 
farm operators who now earn less than 


$1,500 a year. 


The problem of agriculture in our 
economy continues to be one demanding 
top leadership at national and state levels 
as well as understanding and intelligent 
action by the entire citizenry. Children in 
elementary schools are fascinated by 
farm activities, and the curriculum of the 
school usually provides opportunity for 
them to understand 

. .. the importance of the work of the 
farmer in providing food and fiber 

... the methods of producing, process- 
ing and distributing important farm 
products 

. the relation of the work of the 
American farmer to the food and fiber 
needs of people throughout the world 

... the work of government in helping 
the farmer to meet his problems. 


10. LIVING CONDITIONS 


We must remedy slum conditions, re- 
verse the process of decay in the larger 
cities, and relieve the necessity for low- 
income and minority groups to concen- 
trate there. 

We should also seek solutions for hap- 








hazard suburban growth, and provide an 
equitable sharing of the cost of public 
services between central cities and 
suburbs. In many parts of the country, 
the goal should be a regional pattern 
which provides for a number of urban 
centers, each with its own industries, its 
own educational, cultural and recrea- 
tional institutions, and a balanced popu- 
lation of various income levels and 
backgrounds. The needs of a growing 
population for parks and recreation 
must be met. 


To be intelligent cooperating citizens 
in a dynamic world, children need to 
know how people live in their own com- 
munity, in other parts of their country 
and in other parts of the world. The 
social studies afford many opportunities 
for contrast and comparison, such as 

. . . how people live on farms and in 
cities 

. .. how people live in various parts of 
urban and suburban communities 

... how people meet their basic human 
needs in different countries of the world 


... how governments in different coun- 
tries help people to live safe healthful 
lives. 


11. HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The demand for medical care has 
enormously increased. To meet it we 
must have more doctors, nurses, and 
other medical personnel. There should 
be more hospitals, clinics and nursing 
homes. Greater effectiveness in the use 
of such institutions will reduce over-all 
requirements. There is a heavy responsi- 
bility on the medical and public health 
professions to contribute better solutions. 

Federal grants for the construction of 
hospitals should be continued and ex- 
tended to other medical facilities. In- 
creased private, state and federal support 
is necessary for training doctors. 

Further efforts are needed to reduce 
the burden of the cost of medical care. 
Extension of medical insurance is neces- 
sary, through both public and private 
agencies. 


Health education has long been a major 
objective of education. In working with 


young children, teachers give great em- 
phasis to 

. . . the development of health knowl- 
edge, habits and attitudes 

. . . the maintenance of a healthful 
school environment 

. .. the systematic weighing and meas- 
uring of children to note deviations from 
normal expectancies 

... the referral of children for needed 
health services. 


Teachers of young children are pri- 
marily concerned about reinforcing their 
efforts in contributing to the realization of 
the eleven “goals at home.” The docu- 
ment continues with a listing of our goals 
related to: 

Helping To Build an Open and Peace- 

ful World 

The Defense of the Free World 

Disarmament 


The United Nations 


The importance of the teaching profes- 
sion understanding and supporting these 
national goals cannot be overemphasized. 
In their work with young children, teach- 
ers may have only occasional and inci- 
dental opportunity to deepen understand- 
ing and strengthen sound attitudes with 
regard to these crucial “goals abroad” 
in our contemporary life. However, the 
teacher has opportunity unlimited to 
build the solid structure of ethical values 
upon which wise judgment and decision 
are made. Among these values are, first, 
ability and willingness to seek and find 


the facts about any problem and to act 


courageously in terms of these facts. The 
second value of transcendent importance 
is recognition of the value and sanctity of 
human personality. Finally, the third 
value is moral integrity or willingness to 
live according to the best one knows. As 
teachers build these values dynamically 
into the lives of children, the day when 
the goals for Americans are reached will 
draw closer. 





The World Children F ace 


By C. W. HUNNICUTT 


The world children face is difficult and wonderful. Similarly difficult and 
wonderful is the part schools can play in preparing them to face it. The 
first step is that teachers recognize today’s fast-moving problems and, 
once this is accomplished, find innumerable ways to meet them. 

C. W. Hunnicutt is professor of education at Syracuse University, 


New York. 


Tue Tae or EPAMINONDAS HAS A CER- 
tain poignancy for childhood education. 
The little boy who always made his choice 
in perfect accord with what would have 
been appropriate the time before strikes 
a responsive chord. We think we now 
know what would have been good edu- 
cation for the previous generation. As we 
visit in our best classrooms and see 
superb teachers working marvels with 
children, we often think, “If only this 
could have happened to me when I was a 
child!” 

At other times we wonder. Is the best 
we have today merely a “right choice” for 
the last generation? Are we taking into 
account the frantic pace at which the 
world is changing? Are we providing the 
knowledges, skills, attitudes and basic 
competencies essential to their very sur- 
vival in this era of chronic crisis? Are 
we acting like Athenians in a world 
rapidly being taken over by Spartans? 
Sometimes, like Epaminondas, we can al- 
most feel the melted butter running down 
our necks. 

What world then does confront our 
children as they are growing up?’ Ade- 
quate answers to this question would sug- 


1A thought-povoking analysis appears in Tom Stone's ‘For 
Whom We Are Planning: The Age in Which Our Children Will 
Live,” Social Studies for the Middle Grades: Answering Teachers’ 
Questions. Edited by C. W. Hunnicutt. (Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, National Education 
Association, 1960.) 122 p. In places the present article draws 
upon this resource. 
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gest many curricular modifications. This 
article can mention but a few answers 
that seem especially relevant for our 
schools and can only hint at a few cur- 
ricular implications. Three facts con- 
sidered here are: The Second Technical 
Revolution, The World Struggle and The 
Rise of the Have-Nots. 


SECOND TECHNICAL REVOLUTION 

The effects of the first technical or in- 
dustrial revolution need little documen- 
tation. We have been living in a century 
of potential abundance and of potential 
catastrophe, both made possible by the 
descendants of Mr. Watts’ steam engine 
and of Mr. Eli Whitney’s vision of mass 
production. The ensuing turmoil has pro- 
duced strikes, depressions, industrial con- 
flict, two world wars and many lesser 
wars. For many it has also produced a 
standard of living incomprehensible to 
earlier generations. 

Now we are crossing the threshold of a 
new and possibly greater technical revo- 
lution whose impact can but vaguely be 
glimpsed. Central to the revolution are 
automation and the unlimited power of 
nuclear energy—unlimited, for within 
every drop of water in lake or ocean lurks 
a trace of the potent heavy hydrogen. 
Military needs have accelerated fan- 
tastically the speed with which these two 
resources have been carried from im- 
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probable theory to startling reality. As 
yet, nuclear power has been used pri- 
marily for military purposes and we can 
only speculate upon its non-military im- 
pacts. But automation is already func- 
tioning in non-military areas of living. 

Automation is primarily a concept— 
a concept that makes use of machines, 
automatic regulators and computors to 
replace the brawn, the routine brainwork 
and the low-level skill of workers. The 
individual worker can easily lose his 
sense of personal worth. For a great many 
workers, jobs are likely to be drab, non- 
challenging and devoid of any responsi- 
ble involvement. Yet for larger numbers 
of people than ever before—for those 
qualified by education as well as by per- 
sonal characteristics—there will be enor- 
mous opportunity, unlimited “room at the 
top.” More people, too, will be freed for 
research and for creative activities. Those 
with special talents can be encouraged to 
develop them. There should be more 
leisure for avocational and personal en- 
hancement. More workers will also be 
employed in the various professions and 
services that help to make life worth 
living. 

The immediate implication for the pri- 
mary grade curriculum is to help each 
child rise to his full capacity, and 
especially to the full capacity’ of his 
creative abilities. Those who become most 
competent will be the most valuable to 
society. Creative abilities are likely to be 
appreciated and rewarded vocationally. 
But creative release will also be invalu- 
able avocationally during the increased 
leisure to be anticipated. Children who 
have confidence in their own creativity 
will probably be creative all their lives, 
and this confidence can best be gained 
during their early years. Fortunately, the 
professional literature is rich with sug- 
gestions of ways to release children’s 
creative abilities. 
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Rootless Children 


An immediate and continuing charac- 
teristic of the world children face is our 
great mobility. Workers displaced by 
machines must move to where jobs are 
available. The lure of a better job or of 
pleasanter living conditions moves fami- 
lies across the land. People move from 
city to suburb. Some are sent overseas. 
Some are uprooted by giant machines 
clearing slums or constructing super- 
highways. 

In any typical classroom are those who 
started school elsewhere and others who 
must leave before the year is out. Even 
under the best conditions, insecurity is 
a constant accompaniment of our age. 
For children who must leave familiar sur- 
roundings and companions, insecurity 
can become a living nightmare. 

What can teachers do? Help the class 
welcome the newcomer and make him feel 
wanted. A regular welcoming committee 
responsible for showing him around the 
school and teaching him the rules, 
customs and routines can be most helpful. 
Even a teacher harassed by large enroll- 
ments and excessive duties has a prior 
obligation to assist the newcomer. Cor- 
responding approaches can give reassur- 
ance to the child about to leave familiar 
scenes. Once a teacher recognizes the 
importance of all this, he will find in- 
numerable ways to meet the problem. 


WorLp STRUGGLE 


The major fact of the world children 
face, however, is that this is a century of 
almost total conflict. It is true that most 
centuries have included wars, but in no 
other era has war been a way of life for so 
many people throughout so much of the 
earth. Nowhere can a person escape the 
current impact or the potential hazard. 

The United States is struggling with a 
powerful, intelligent and ruthless op- 
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ponent dedicated to our destruction. We 
are the only remaining power strong 
enough to interfere with their purpose, 
and our side is now outnumbered. In 
every conflict prior to 1950 “our” side 
was more numerous and was victorious. 
We outnumbered the troops brought to 
our shore during the Revolutionary War. 
We outnumbered the Indians, the Mexi- 
cans, the Spanish and the losers of two 
world wars. The North outnumbered the 
South. But today, Russia and China 
greatly outnumber those committed to our 
side. Our ultimate victory is by no means 
assured. 


If we are fortunate, we shall not slip 
into the catastrophe of all-out war. But 
the probable alternative is grim and difhi- 
cult. Our children throughout their lives 
will in all likelihood be confronted with 
deadly peril. Never are they likely to 
have the freedom from fear that has char- 
acterized most Americans during much 
of our history. 


Strength of Character 


The past American practice of “jump 
in, fight and return to normal” is no 
longer possible. We and our children 
must have the strength of character to 
commit ourselves fully to democratic 
principles year after year, decade after 
decade. Children must take for granted 
that this is not a world merely of ease and 
luxury. They must understand the reali- 
ties of our rather grim twentieth century. 

Among other things, our curriculum 
should place great stress upon hero tales 
of fortitude, determination and survival 
in the face of long-continued danger. In 
role-playing, in discussion and in games, 
these qualities should receive growing 
recognition. They should emerge as the 
basic characteristics of American pioneer 
life. Our children can catch a “feel” of 
the idealistic fervor that permeated our 
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Revolutionary leaders and our great lead- 
ers of all times. They can become aware 
that every generation must struggle to 
preserve its ideals—and that American 
ideals are worth the struggle. 


World Leadership 


There are additional ways in which 
this world struggle is unique in our ex- 
perience. Whether we like it or not, we 
have been thrust into world leadership. 
We can no longer go our casual way, pay- 
ing little attention to affairs beyond the 
seas. “There are no local elections any- 
more.” What happens in the most remote 
foreign village may have a significant in- 
fluence upon our future. Incidents any- 
where in America are trumpeted abroad 
where the news can hurt us most. We live 
in a goldfish bowl watched intently by the 
whole world. The price of leadership is 
responsibility; whether or not we want or 
like it, responsibility is now ours with a 
vengeance. Our children must always be 
aware of the continuing need to act 
responsibly. 

In many ways we have not been ready 
for this responsibility. The time we 
bought by our struggles of the 1940’s and 
1950’s was not always used to best ad- 
vantage. All too clearly we have not 
always known how to use our opportuni- 
ties or to deal with our problems. As the 
squeeze tightens during the years ahead, 
the next generation will have to function 
responsibly or perish. 


Military Revolution 


A not-too-clearly-perceived result of 
this world struggle has been a revolution 
in our military functioning. For the first 
time during peace, our military and sci- 
entific leaders have joined hands to 
change the lives of us all. One result was 
the fantastically rapid development of a 
devastating new weapon, the hydrogen 
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bomb with an outer space form of de- 
livery. In turn this made possible the 
emerging second technical revolution 
referred to above. 


A significant outgrowth of the military 
revolution has been the rise of the mili- 
tary to key positions of power. Military 
decisions determine the economic well- 
being or even the very survival of im- 
portant corporations supplying the mili- 
tary. Military needs enormously influ- 
ence the research budgets of universities 
and by determining the focus of research 
can affect all future living. The military 
determination to remove an air base may 
prove disastrous to a nearby community. 
Military needs also lead to a casual ac- 
ceptance of secrecy in government that 
previously would never have been tol- 
erated. It is probably necessary that the 
military possess a power in our land never 
previously held during peacetime, but 
this change does disrupt established ways. 


In a sense—and through no desire of 
our military leaders—the military jug- 
gernaut is almost out of hand. The fan- 
tastic complexity of the radar-nuclear- 
missile systems of the major powers and 
of the possibly less responsible govern- 
ments who soon will have them makes the 
likelihood of an accidental war almost 
certain. By mechanical or human failure, 
that first fatal button is exceedingly likely 
to get pushed. Somehow socio-political 
devices must be created to enable wisdom 
and responsibility to control the jugger- 
naut. This may well be the future achieve- 
ment of men who now are children in our 
schools. 


Our survival depends only in part, how- 
ever, upon military-industrial strength. 
To a very great degree it depends upon 
decisions to be reached by people in other 
lands who have not yet made up their 
minds. The balance of power in the 
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world struggle rests with the uncommitted 
people of India and the rest of Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 
This realization brings us to the third 
great fact of our century to be considered 
at this time. 


RIsE OF THE HAvE-NOTs | 


For many decades the industrialized 
nations have grown ever richer while the 
rest of the world has not. Unnumbered 
millions are doomed to exist from birth to 
death without ever experiencing a full 
meal. Hopeless poverty has been their 
age-old heritage. In fact, preventive medi- 
cine and the population explosion may 
even be reducing each one’s miserable 
level of life. 


But a new ingredient has appeared. 
Suddenly these unnumbered millions are 
aware that a better life is possible and 
that their own destination is not inevita- 
ble. They are becoming conscious that 
they are “have-nots” unnecessarily. The 
very fact that they are aware of the dis- 
crepancy means that this gap between rich 
and poor nations must disappear. 


“Africans and Asians are in a hurry. 
They are not prepared to wait. They have 
seen that Russia accomplished a task al- 
most as tough as theirs in a period of 
about 40 years.” * For Americans, the 
imperative is to help these people achieve 
miracles, to bridge in a few years or 
decades what Western Europe and 
America required centuries to achieve. 
Only in this way can we meet the triple 
problems of nuclear war, of the gap be- 
tween “haves” and “have-nots,” and of 
the population explosion; for the latter, 
too, is only likely to be mollified by the 


spread of technology. 
(Continued on next page) 


2 Stone, op. cit., p. 28. 





Curricular Impact 


What are the implications for our 
schools? We must be able to communi- 
cate effectively with people throughout 
the world. Many Americans must learn 
unfamiliar tongues. But even with a com- 
mon tongue, communication proves dif- 
ficult. It is hard, for example, for people 
living always on the edge of starvation to 
feel empathy with a people who must re- 
strict food production and who are con- 
fronted with millions of tons of unwanted 
food. The various freedoms so important 
to us may seem less significant to them. 
We adults do face difficult decisions in 
international relations. 


But the long-range problem and hope 
rest with the attitudes and behavior of 
Americans not yet adults. The future lies 
in the hands of children now in our 
schools. Their decisions in decades to 
come may well prove crucial. Are we 
helping our children to grow up reason- 
ably free from prejudice, or are they 
suspicious of those having differing ap- 
pearances or customs? Do our youth have 
a driving commitment to democracy, to 
the integrity of other people and to free- 
dom for all? Do they accept responsi- 
bility for their actions? Are they ac- 
customed to using intelligence in meeting 
the everyday problems of life? Do they 
see the world as it is rather than as they 
wish it were? The habits and attitudes 
that will guide children the rest of their 
lives are fairly well established by the 
time they leave our schools. These habits 
and attitudes will affect their behavior 
toward other people and will thus affect 
the attitude of others toward America. 


What are we teaching in our social 
studies? Are we spending most of the 
time looking at ourselves, admiring the 
glories of America and of our own state? 
Or are we finding time for a careful study 
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of those other peoples who constitute a 
majority of the human race? Are we 
learning how others think and for what 
things they are willing to fight and die? 
Are we learning to see through their eyes? 
If so, we may be able to help them see 
how things look to us, too. Modern in- 
ventions help. For example, tape record- 
ings of sounds in a village market place 
of India or in a street of Paris may create 
vivid impressions. New teaching tech- 
niques using role-playing* and socio- 
drama are very helpful in this regard. By 
seeing new viewpoints we learn to evalu- 
ate and gain confidence in our own points 
of view. We learn to recognize those 
things in our own lives that are worth 
fighting for. 


Social studies classes are devoting 
more attention to Asia, its peoples and 
their history. Space age geography is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In many 
schools a foreign language with ac- 
companying study of its culture is pene- 
trating the grades and lifting children 
out of the constricting shell of their 
own cultural milieu. Children under- 
stand better how other people think. 
Through these and other channels, chil- 
dren learn the ways in which people 
everywhere are alike and the significant 
ways in which they differ. Youth can 
grow up free from prejudice, yet not be 
deluded into assuming that all people 
wish them well or are just like them- 
selves in their goals or abilities. 


The world children face is difficult and 
wonderful. Similarly difficult and won- 
derful is the part schools can play in pre- 
paring them to face it. 


% Association for Childhood Education International, Learning 
About Role-Playing for Children and Teachers, Bulletin 66 
(Washington 16, D. C.: The Association, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., 1960), 40 p., 75¢. 
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By WINIFRED E. BAIN 


With Life So Long, Why Shorten Childhood? 


The heavy hand presses down from level to level. This is a threat to normal 
development of childhood. Remember, it takes time to develop youn 


children! 


Winifred Bain, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a former president of 
Wheelock College, Boston, and a former president of the Association for 


Childhood Education International. 


Association. 


Ir is WELL KNOWN FROM VITAL STA- 
tistics that life expectancy is longer than 
ever before in history. Never mind about 
what it is that keeps us alive so long— 
vitamins, wonder drugs and regulatory 
activities—just accept the fact that life 
stretches ahead for most of us far beyond 
the age which our grandparents attained. 
Despite this vista of longevity, there is 
rife among many who “really want the 
best” for children the tendency to curtail 
the period of childhood, not by denial of 
vitamins and tender loving care to be 
sure, but by haste toward getting them 
into adult patterns. By the age of seven 
children are supposed to be fully ready to 
blast off into life space whereas by 
seventy-seven or even by eighty-seven 
they will still be in orbit. : 


There are some logical reasons for 
this trend. We have come to accept speed 
as normal in life processes. In the course 
of fifteen minutes a man traveled 115 
miles into space and back again to earth. 
Just any ordinary tourist can travel across 
the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in just any ordinary jet plane 
in four hours, or in comparable time he 
can cross an ocean or fly over the North 
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Pole. With a little forethought about re- 
serving a time one can be connected in a 
flash to almost any part of the world by 
modern telephone. Illustrations could be 
multiplied, but this is encgn to indicate 
that we have become accelerated in our 
thinking about life. Furthermore, tech- 
nical advancements have brought into 
being great new bodies of knowledge. 
It is natural to ask, “Shouldn’t the chil- 
dren of the coming, generation get down 
to the business of mastering skills? 
Shouldn’t they, above all else, learn the 
techniques of reading at an early age so 
as to be able to dig this knowledge out of 
books?” Another troublesome thought is 
that the speed of transportation and com- 
munication has brought us into direct re- 
lationship with people in other lands for 
whom the older generation was uncon- 
cerned and of whom they were even un- 
aware. There is rivalry between nations; 
a quest for power; a quest for freedom 
from oppression, strife and misunder- 
standing. 


Acting Their Age 
In a large sense the danger is that man 


will learn to control the elements before 
he learns to control himself. There is no 
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disputing the fact, of course, that one 
needs knowledge and reflection on the 
world’s great thinkers, events and dis- 
coveries in order to learn how to control 
himself and his relationship with others. 
But these things come gradually to chil- 
dren. Children learn to control themselves 
first of all by being children and behaving 
like children. An illustration: On the 


day after the first American took off into 
space, a group of five-year-olds assembled 


a helmet, a zipper suit, a scooter and other 
paraphernalia. One stepped up and said, 
“I’m Shepard, I’m going to blast off into 
space.” Another said, “‘No, I want to go.” 
“No,” said the first child, “you can be 
the count-down man and perhaps they will 
choose you to go next time.” These two 
were boys; but, not to be outdone, up 
stepped a small girl. She threw her arms 
passionately around the helmeted figure 
and said, “I’m Mrs. Shepard. Good-bye 
dear, don’t get killed. I'll be praying for 
you.” The count-down man began to 
drone out the numbers, “ten, nine, eight 
...” When he got to “one,” away scooted 
Mr. Shepard into the anteroom and in no 
time was back to be rescued by all hands 
with loud acclaim and to receive a re- 


Nourishment 
for growing minds 


sounding kiss from Mrs. Shepard who 
said with pride, “I knew you'd make it.” 
And Mr. Shepard said, “Boy, what a 
ride!” 

For five-year-olds this is a normal way 
of behaving—like children who are five 
years old. Older ones, too, have their 
own childish ways of behaving, but at no 
time do they behave in a vacuum. They 
use the events and concepts of life about 
them as both stimulus and content for 
their active pursuits. As they discover 
the need for more information and skill, 
they set about to get it. This means that 
they learn the arts and sciences through 
living experiences; they experiment, 
weigh values and ponder a growing phi- 
losophy. They learn about man’s rela- 
tionship to man, man’s relationship to the 
physical world and the spiritual realm. 
They learn to control themselves in the 
framework of this complex milieu. 


Concepts Before Symbols 


In contradiction to this theory, one 
trend in present-day thought is that we 
must get children ready for each new 
phase of development by giving them 


Photos, courtesy F. B. Seville, Carmel, Calif. 
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systematic practice in the technical re- 
quirements for that phase. This is notice- 
able in kindergartens where five-year-olds 
are given practice in technical require- 
ments of the reading process—even 
graded steps. This is called “reading 
readiness.” But concepts come before 
symbols, or at least they should. One can 
master the phonetics of a language and 
read with fluency without understanding 
a word of it. But what good does it do? 
Children need to live savoring the 
wonders of life, gaining understanding, 
seeing relationships, following the urge 
to initiate and’ create. These are the pre- 
requisites of reading with a purpose and 
with understanding “of vicarious experi- 
ences recorded in symbols on the printed 


page. 


A Turnabout Situation 


Another contradiction lies in the con- 
trast between the attitude toward require- 
ments for children and the present-day 


thought about the needs and rights of 


adults. Adults have shorter work weeks, 
shorter working days, more do-it-yourself 
hobbies, more outdoor recreation than in 
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previous times. There are exceptions but 
this is the trend. At the same time it is 
thought children must be put through 
their paces or they will not pass to the 
next grade or they will not match the 
achievements of children in other coun- 
tries or, in the long look ahead, they will 
not be ready for the competition involved 
in serious, strenuous times to come. For 
illustration here is a family of five— 
father, mother and three children aged 
twelve, ten and eight. They are musical— 
each plays an instrument. On occasion 
they appear in small school or com- 
munity programs playing simple en- 
sembles or accompaniments for children’s 
choruses. They are normally active in 
seasonal activities on the playground and 

y belong to dancing classes. During 
summer vacations all three learned to 
swim. No trouble about reading. They 
learned easily, and when time permits one 
or another can be found curled up with a 
book and an apple. But between the dark 
and the daylight—once known as the 
“children’s hour’ — comes homework, 
more for each child than one child can do 
alone. All hands pitch in. Father and 
Mother divide themselves into three parts 


Play with its 
refreshment and 
its natural rewards 





with major portions assigned to the ten- 
and twelve-year-olds. By bedtime, hands 
are trembling over unfinished work and 
these intelligent, talented, affectionate 
family members are screaming at each 
other. Fortunate though, in view of the 
demands of the children, that Father has 
short working hours and Mother has 
labor-saving equipment for the house- 


hold! 


The Top Pushes Down 


Childhood is a time of continuous, in- 
tegrated development charged with ac- 
tivity. At one time, when this concept 
was stressed in homes, schools and com- 
munities, the elementary school was quite 
generally commended as the best period 
in the long sequence of children’s educa- 
tion since teachers for that level were 
prepared to concern themselves with the 
all-round growth and development of 
little human beings. But recently, since 
the big push toward mastery for survival, 
the complaint is frequently heard that 
children graduating from the elementary 
grades are not ready for the work of the 
secondary school. And this refers to those 
with native endowment necessary for an 
academic education, not those who for 
lack of such equipment would formerly 
have dropped out before the enactment 
of laws raising the age of compulsory 
school attendance. Theirs is another 
long story. But for the usual good child 
who comes from the usual good ele- 
mentary school, there is pressure for 
more knowledge in science, mathematics, 
social sciences, languages and for greater 
facility in reading on entering high 
school than most parents and grand- 
parents had on graduation. No wonder 
the elementary schools are pushing chil- 
dren! And why are high schools so de- 
-manding? They have to get their grist 
ready to meet the demands of the colleges. 
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j 
Power and Rivalry Beget Fear 


To be sure, many colleges—not all— 
are flooded with applicants. More young 
people of college age are going to college 
than in former generations, and the tidal 
waves of babies which began flooding the 
population during the war are now of 
college age. There is another reason for 
pressure, too. As noted earlier in this 
article there are trends in modern thought 
toward rivalry between nations; a quest 
for power; a quest for freedom from 
oppression, strife and misunderstanding. 
These beget fear. And for survival we 
look hopefully toward the more mature 
members of the new generation, the young 
people of college age. They can be pre- 
pared faster to meet the new demands 
of our times. The younger ones can take 
longer. But still the heavy hand presses 
down from level to level—a threat to the 
normal development of childhood. 


Childhood has its own needs and it 
would be as serious a mistake to fail to 
challenge children as it is to ply them 
with requirements beyond their ability. 
One theory about juvenile delinquency is 
that it stems from boredom. But why err 
in either direction? The needs of child- 
hood are simple, really: growth, nourish- 
ment for growing minds and _ bodies; 
activity with its own purposes, real to the 
child; struggle to attain purposes, even 
anguish and disappointments while over- 
coming obstacles; play with its refresh- 
ment and its natural rewards in the dis- 
covery of ethical values; quiet, with time 
for rest and reflection, with awe and won- 
der at the mysteries of creation. Children 
need in childhood a normal development 
program in readiness for the courage, 
judgment, integrity and dedication said to 
be essential to survival in mature life. In 
this day and age they will be a long time 
as adults and “senior citizens.” 
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Mechanical Interest- - 


By ANITA GILBERT 


A Neglected Consideration 


Mechanical interests are present in young children—boys in particular. 
Yet schools have neglected these interests until late elementary school 
years. The observations in this article point up that academic achievement 
is. greater when mechanical interests are recognized and integrated with 
other class work. There is need for parents and teachers to change their 


attitude toward these interests. 


For A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER AS- 
signed to a special research project in a 
child guidance clinic, it was possible to 
treat in a short period of time a large 
number of families because of disturbing 
behavior patterns of the children, most of 
whom were referred directly from the 
schools. One result of this experience 
has been an increasing awareness of a 
group of boys eight to twelve years of age 
who seemed unable to achieve in school 
when progress is measured primarily in 
terms of reading, writing and arithmetic 
skills. Personal observations of this group 
have led to a conviction that current cul- 
tural attitudes have retarded the develop- 
ment of teaching techniques designed to 
exploit early manual dexterity mani- 
fested by young children. Carefully de- 
vised concrete experiences could open up 
an avenue through which many children 
might be involved more directly in learn- 
ing and thus be reached intellectually. 


Mechanical Interests, a “‘Way In” 


As interest in the group to be described 
developed, teachers, principals, counsel- 
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ors and other pupil personnel workers 
were consulted.’ All indicated that once 
well launched into first-grade activities, 
those children who show special mechan- 
ical interests or even aptitude find no ap- 
preciation, encouragement or stimulation 
in this area. By the upper elementary 
grades, when vocational placements are 
recommended, they are generally thought 
of as academic failures. Consideration of 
mechanical training arises because it 
offers a “way out” for the school rather 
than because it represents a “way in” for 
the child. 

The boys were referred by school per- 
sonnel. The complaints were: over-activ- 
ity, unmanageability, lack of interest, 
poor scholastic achievement and low 
reading skills. Many had repeated at 
least one grade. In many instances the 
referral stated that these children could 
do better if they would apply themselves. 
On the Stanford-Binet test (short form) 
they scored between 85 and 100. The 


sincere appreciation to Herbert Stern, 


1 The author expresses 
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specialist of the Baltimore City Board of Education, 
helpful participation in preparation of this article. 
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examining physician found them to be 
pleasant, cooperative and quick to accept 
the relationship that was offered. They 
showed a good knowledge of right and 
wrong, expressed a desire to be conform- 
ing and were unable to account for the 
difficult school behavior. Almost invari- 
ably the psychiatrist noted that the boys 
verbalized strong feelings of defeat, un- 
worthiness and lack of confidence, espe- 
cially in academic ability. 


Discovering Areas of Competence 


In taking the boys’ family histories one 
could find difficulties within the home 
situations. Errors had been made both 
of over-permissiveness and over-rigidity. 
However, the parents expressed warmth 
and the wish to approve of the children. 
When asked how long the problem be- 
havior had been present, many parents 
stated that they could see evidence prior 
to the start of the school life of the child 
and that it became overtly disturbing at 
that time. With some, there was no indi- 
cation of trouble until the second or third 
grade. At home the problem centered 
mostly around homework, notes from 
teachers, poor report cards and unsatis- 
factory school behavior. They seemed 
sincere in wanting help and gave the im- 
pression that they would attempt to follow 
clinic suggestions. Nowhere did there 
seem to be sufficient pathology to account 
for the poor school adjustment. 

The lack of clear etiology in these situ- 
ations presented a special therapy prob- 
lem since there seemed no obvious peg on 
which to hang a treatment program. As 
a starting point, the doctor’s report of 
observed defeatism and lack of self-confi- 
dence seemed to represent the one area 
in which clinic, parents and _ school 
teacher could work together toward alle- 
viation. Therefore it was necessary to 
probe for areas of competence which the 
boys showed and only then did parents 
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mention in passing that the boys seemed 
to enjoy manual arts and to be “pretty 
good” at making things. These discus- 
sions finally became so recurrent as to 
suggest a pattern, so that whenever this 
type of situation was encountered ques- 
tions were quickly-directed toward elicit- 
ing the presence of special interests in 
mechanical problems. These aptitudes 
were always mentioned in timid, uncer- 
tain voices, as though the parents were 
questioning whether such avocations 
might be considered assets. When en- 
thusiastically encouraged to elaborate, 
the parents’ faces brightened. They vol- 
untarily began to talk about these activ- 
ities. They told how the boys made intri- 
cate models. “He can’t read the directions 
but he looks at the pieces and somehow 
his fingers know where to put them.” 
“Give him a piece of wood and some tools 
and he makes all kinds of things.” “He 
fixes all kinds of things for me at home.” 
Further discussion with the parents cen- 
tered about the potential use of these 
skills, and they were advised to encourage 
and stimulate the development of a pos- 
sible aptitude which might with proper 
nurturing prove to be of future occupa- 
tional value. Parents were encouraged 
to tell of their well-educated friends who 
could not perform any manual tasks, and 
they were thus enabled to take pride in a 
positive characteristic already in evi- 
dence. They were instructed to stimulate 
projects using manual skills which would 
be pertinent to current school work so 
that classroom participation could be pos- 
sible and make some subjects more pleas- 
ant and meaningful. 

Teachers of the boys were consulted. 
They often reported that the boys were 
considered bright and that previous teach- 
ers had been puzzled by persistent low 
average I.Q. scores. They had therefore 
assumed that they were “emotionally dis- 
turbed” and that there was a “learning 
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block.” Some teachers blamed academic 
retardation on restlessness, intellectual 
laziness or inadequate home training. In 
every instance teachers had tried to help 
in various ways and were eager to try any 
practical suggestions. They were then 
told of the clinic diagnosis, of the boys’ 
expressed feelings of unworthiness and 
inability to achieve, of their constant an- 
ticipation of failure. Their interest in 
mechanical subjects was presented. The 
teachers focused on the possibility of giv- 
ing the boys assignments designed to 
bring out any real or latent manual skills 
and in giving them recognition for these 
in an effort to build up sufficient confi- 
dence for tackling academic subjects with 
renewed energy. Teachers assigned perti- 
nent handwork while others were given 
encyclopedia projects and encouraged 
them to verbalize their knowledge in this 
area whenever it could be fitted into the 
program. It must be emphasized that re- 
sponsibility for academic learning was 
not relieved but that the effort was di- 
rected toward a more comfortable milieu, 
even as the basic classroom requirements 
remained the same. 


Marked Improvement 


Within two months, the teachers re- 
ported that the boys showed marked im- 
provement in behavior, attitude toward 
learning and peer relationships. It was 
not possible to get any valid impression 
as to whether reading levels had been 
raised, but they were no longer evading 
reading experiences. A few were consid- 
ered ready for reading clinics because of 
their more positive attitudes. 

Of the cases seen in the clinic in a two- 
year period, twenty-seven boys achieved 
in the I.Q. range of 85 to 100. Of these, 
sixteen were appealing youngsters from 
pleasant homes who showed problems 
unaccounted for by the information re- 
ceived. The other nine came from overtly 
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Anita Gilbert is psychiatric social worker and 
instructor of psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Medical School, and instructor in psy- 
chiatry, The Psychiatric Institute of The Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical School. 


deprived homes and were treated for seri- 
ous emotional disorders. 

Sixteen boys were treated as described. 
Parents and teachers were apprised of the 
boys’ defeatism and lack of confidence. 
Their mechanical skills were emphasized 
as positive assets for realistic future oc- 
cupational planning. Goals and school 
standards were set accordingly. Eight of 
the group made significant gains which 
were sustained over a two-year period of 
follow-up. Two did very well in com- 
pleting the year under treatment but had 
trouble again during the next year. Of 
the remainder, four began treatment too 
recently to be considered successfully 
helped, although early reports indicate 
significant improvement. Only two failed 
to respond. Thus there is evidence that 


with planning based on this type of ra- 
tionale, fourteen out of sixteen boys 
showed improvement. 


Definitions of Intelligence 


The concept of the existence of several 
independent types of intelligence has 
been developed by leading psychologists 
who are still groping for a better defini- 
tion of intelligence.” As early as 1904, 
Spearman attempted to explain why a 
person of generally low capacity may 
excel in one particular type of activity or 
why a highly intelligent person may fall 
conspicuously short in some specific type 
of function. Freeman in 1950 discussed 
four different types of definitions of in- 
telligence based on 1) adaptivity, 2) 


2Leo Kanner, Child Psychiatry 
Thomas, 1957), pp. 63-65. 

Wilson Shaffer and Richard Lazarus. Fundamental Concepts 
in Clinical Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952), chap. 4. 


(Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
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learning ability, 3) abstract thinking, 4) 
comprehension. In 1926 E. T. Thorn- 
dike defined intelligence as a series of 
skills or talents and considered social in- 
telligence, concrete intelligence and ab- 
stract intelligence. Wechsler in 1950 de- 
fined general intelligence as the function 
of the personality as a whole, determined 
by emotional and conative factors. 

In 1952 Shaffer and Lazarus summed 
up the current theories of intelligence 
and stated that there is considerable dif- 
ference among psychologists over the 
definition and nature of intellectual ca- 
pacity, as well as disagreement over what 
should be measured and what is being 
measured by the mental tests currently 
in use. 

There are many persons professionally 
involved with our educational policies 
and programs who still consider intelli- 
gence synonymous with I.Q. as measured 
by such widely used tests as the Stanford- 
Binet and who fail to consider that Binet’s 
original purpose was to devise a test 
which would make possible the prediction 
of academic progress and thus test learn- 
ing ability only. 

The emphasis in our society on aca- 
demic accomplishment has resulted in a 
disparagement of other skills. In conse- 
quence, insufficient recognition is afforded 
the mechanically oriented child who, un- 
able to carry on with the regular program 
and unrewarded for the abilities he does 
have, develops a gradual aversion toward 
school work. 


Good Self-Concept Necessary 


In speaking of the craftsman of earlier 
years, some reference is usually made to 
the pride he had in his finished product. 
Can pride be developed readily when the 
early budding interest is shrugged off as 
unimportant? Let us follow what happens 
to the child who shows some promise of 
mechanical orientation. He makes intri- 
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cate designs with blocks relating them to 
various types of transportation. Parents 
look on with fond approval. In kinder- 
garten he continues to be ingenious with 
blocks and in imaginative play related to 
vehicles and other machines. He shows 
more imagination and interest in the sug- 
gested construction and design of the 
moving parts of toys than he does.in books 
and discussions of abstract ideas. The 
kindergarten teacher gives him good re- 
ports and is pleased with his early school 
adjustment. His parents think of him as 
rather bright. 

In the first grade he starts out by feel- 
ing pretty good about school. He expects 
to learn quickly but the majority of the 
class gets ahead of him in the acquisition 
of reading skills. Something is wrong. 
He becomes confused. He has not antie- 
ipated his failure and is unable to cope 
with it. He begins to fidget and lose inter- 
est. Slowly his concepts about himself 
are disrupted. It is no longer of interest 
that his block designs show special imagi- 
nation. No one seems to care that his 
understanding of construction is quite 
good. No one asks about cars although 
he can recognize each make and model. 
The important thing is that he is not learn- 
ing to read as quickly as his teacher feels 
he should. And let us not be harsh with 
the teacher. It is his job to teach the chil- 
dren the basic subjects—reading, writing 
and arithmetic. His efficiency is judged 
by the speed with which his pupils ac- 
quire those skills. He is puzzled by this 
child who seems like such a nice child 
and who seems bright enough but is not 
learning. He might even feel a little 
threatened by him. He begins to contact 
the child’s parents. The parents are told 
that he is not learning properly, that he is 
lazy and that they must be strict with him 
in supervising lessons at home. And so 
the struggle begins. Nor has it reversed 
by the time he is in the third, fourth or 
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fifth grade, at which time a referral is 
often made to a psychiatric clinic. 
Statistically valid evidence of the exist- 
ence of this special group of mechanically 
oriented children is necessary so that they 
may be recognized and integrated into 
the classroom. Specifically devised tech- 
niques would permit them a type of ap- 
‘ proved participation from the beginning 
and at all levels of school life. This ac- 


ceptance for their positive contributions 
would make the current grim struggle 
for abstract learning more palatable and 
tend to balance their difficulty in ap- 
proaching abstract ideas. Moreover, it is 
possible that with the resultant change in 
attitude, the academically oriented stu- 
dents will contribute more to each other, 
enriching and enhancing the learning ex- 
perience for all. 


Tony 


Stumbling, fumbling, tumbling Tony, 
Not so big but, oh, so funny. 


Never walks from door to seat 
Without kicking someone’s feet. 


Never quarrels and never fights; 
Never puts his clothes on right. 


Letters never touch the line, 
Yet completes his work on time, 


Always grins and never frowns; 
There’s delight when he’s around. 
Though the girls think he’s a pest 

They always like his jokes the best. 
The boys think he’s a regular guy 
Who has to hit you, saying “Hi!” 

Accepted, adorable, but mark my word 
He never ceases to disturb. 








Priscilla 

Slowly through the door she creeps, 
Soft the greeting when she speaks; 
Mouse-like, settles in her chair— 
Would hardly notice she was there; 
Never needs a reprimand; 

Does good work as best she can; 
Quiet, quiet all the day, 

I'm glad she joins the games at play; 
I watch her jump and skip and run— 
*Tis then I know she’s having fun. 


By GERTRUDE DAVIS, Lafayette Elementary School, Oakland 
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Wide... In Japan 
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A Message from the President 


Are boys and girls learning to read and write well? As parents, 
teachers, religious educators, social workers, we raise this question 
because we know that a democratic way is dependent upon the ability 
each one has to understand the thinking and feeling of others. We are 
convinced that we must strive for quality in our communication skills. 

Are we aware that the way in which our children are taught is as 
important in the maintenance of democracy as what they are taught? 

It is not enough that a child learns to recognize words quickly. Whether 
he is in the first grade or the sixth we must continually ask: Is he 
probing deeply to find the meanings? Is he examining and analyzing 
ideas? Does he take time to question, to talk back to the author? Does 
he compare his thoughts with those on the printed page? Does he read 
for the sheer pleasure of finding out, reaching eagerly without adult 
pressure being exerted for more and more? Does he delight in the 
rhythm and beauty of words as he becomes increasingly discriminating 
in selecting what he will read? 

And his writing: Is he learning to form letters just because it is 
expected of him, or does he enjoy the process? Does he feel compelled 
to write what he thinks someone else wishes him to write, or does he 
struggle to express how he feels so clearly that all who read will 
miderstend? Does he reach for more and more words, striving to use 
them with precision, taking pride in his increasing ability to put them 
together in ways which will convey beautifully what he has to say? 

Tris easy to blame others and say, “Why don’t they do something?” 
Or, to look longingly at some far off time when conditions will be perfect 
so we can do ‘something. We must not stand by helplessly! We are 
powerful or powerless according to the way in which we work. Each of 
us is helping boys and girls to baie who they are and what they can do, 
to develop an integrity of being or a sense of worthlessness. 

We must always search for better ways of helping children read and 
write. But let us never cease to ask about each new proposal: Does this 
help the ¢hild to develop greater integrity as a person? Will he feel 
greater power to probe and express the meanings of life? Will he have 
a greater desire to share deeply in the expressions of others? 

This year let us meet often in small groups and large, wherever there 
are those who are concerned with the education of boys and girls, to 
consider ways in which we can consciously assume our responsibility 
for the continuance of a way of life as children attain integrity in the 
reading and writing skills. As we consider we grow. 

Because I value the opportunity for such growth with these groups, 
I look forward with pleasure, excitement and humility to my years as 
president of our great association. Democracy can and will survive 
because you and I know enough and care enough to exert the effort which 
will produce the energy needed to carry through our programs. 


Best wishes, 
LuciLe LinpBerc, ACE] President 





News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


New ACE Branches 
Grand Rapids ACE, Michigan (merger of 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten-Primary Club 
and Grand Rapids Later Elementary Teach- 
ers Club) 

Southeastern Nebraska ACE 


New Life Members 

Peggy Blanton, Lubbock, Texas 

Irma Davidson, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Velma Hodder, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Eugenia Hunter, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Lucy L. Minnix, South Bend, Indiana 


Childhood Education Center 

Since the doors of the ACEI Center were 
opened in February 1960 until July 1961. 
more than 1,550 visitors representing forty- 
one states and thirty-three countries have been 
received. Many ACE branch members re- 
sponded to the invitation to visit the Center 
on their vacation trips this summer. 

Colorful exhibits of children’s work have 
acquainted visitors with some of ACEI’s con- 
cerns for children. Letters from a primary 
school in Puerto Rico, a “Rainy Day Fun” 
display by children who used the art materials 
at the Center, and a display of block prints 
from the children of a fifth grade in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, were exhibited during June and 
July. In August a gallery of paintings by 
American kindergarten children was on loan 
from the National Kindergarten Association. 

Examples of children’s classroom work, col- 
lected at the Center, were exhibited in Geneva 
at the International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation by Hazel Gabbard, International Educa- 
tional Relations Branch, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

A project which was an outgrowth of ACEI’s 
membership on the Coordinating Committee 
of Organizations Giving Service to Interna- 
tional Visitors to Washington was a picnic for 
fifty Congolese students. The three Wash- 
ington area branches, working with Laura 
Hooper, program coordinator, assumed _re- 
sponsibility for the picnic. It began with a 
visit to the Center and a greeting by the Exec- 
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utive Secretary and ended in Takoma Park 
where games, music, dancing and real Ameri- 
can picnic fare were enjoyed by everyone. 
Many of these students will return to their 
own country as teachers, some of them to 
government work. We hope this has been 
one way of cementing our friendship with an- 
other part of the world. 

Gifts to the Building Fund came in well in 
late spring and early summer, so it was pos- 
sible to make more payments against principal. 
From January to July, $33,500 was thus ap- 
plied in addition to the required monthly pay- 
ment of $1,575. Branches, international mem- 
bers and friends are thus encouraged to keep 
up their fine work. 


Summer Board Meeting 


The ACEI Executive Board met August 20, 
21, 24, 25 at the Center. Board members par- 
ticipated in the Legislative Workshop held on 
the intervening dates. The balance of their 
time was devoted to a review of ACEI goals 
and resources for achieving them, including a 
study of finances and present services. In ad- 
dition, plans were made for the 1962 Study 
Conference in Indianapolis. This portion of 
the Board meeting was attended by Margaret 
Marshall and Helen Santry, who are serving 
as chairman and vice-chairman of the Local 
Conference Committee. 


You Were Represented 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House 
Conference, Washington, D. C., March 24, by 
Laura Hooper, program coordinator. 

Advisory Committee of National Organiza- 
tions, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., May 12, by Laura 
Hooper. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 21-24, by Peggy Payne, president, Kansas 
City ACE. 

American Association of University Women 
Convention, Washington, D. C., June 19-23, 
by Margaret Rasmussen; Laura Hooper; Al- 
berta L. Meyer, executive secretary. 

National Commission ov Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Stai:dards, The Penn- 
sylvania Conference, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, June 20-23, by Lucile 
Lindberg, ACEI president; Margaret Devine, 
Teacher Education Committee; and Elizabeth 
C. Lloyd, international member. 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Officers of ACEI 

Three new officers were elected to 1961-63 
terms at the ACEI Study Conference in April: 

Lucite LINDBERG, president: Miss Lindberg 
just finished a two-year term as ACEI vice- 
president representing kindergarten education. 
Her professional position is coordinator of stu- 
dent teaching at Queens College, The City 
University of New York, Flushing, New York. 

Her ACE work has been extensive. She held 
several offices in the Metropolitan New York 
ACE and served as president (1953-55) and 
ACEI representative (1957-58) of the New 
York ACE. She contributed to the ACEI bulle- 
tin, Social Studies for Children; served on the 
Board of Editors of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
(1955-57) and edited its section, Among the 
Magazines (1958-60). 

Miss Lindberg is a member of the American 
Educational Research Association, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, American 


Association of University Professors and Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association. She is author 
of The Democratic Classroom and co-author of. - 
The Flexible School. In 1958 she spent several 
months in the Soviet Union studying Russian 
education and secured an article for CHILD- 
Hoop EpucaTion by exchanging one of hers 


with a Russian journal. 

Widely acclaimed as a speaker before ACE 
and other groups, Lucile Lindberg has given 
generously of her time and energy to make 
many visits throughout the country. 

Mary A. LAYFIELD, vice-president represent- 
ing nursery school education: Mrs. Layfield is 
assistant professor in the Department of Fam- 
ily Life and Early Childhood Education and 


kindergarten chairman in the School of Home 


Erma Noble 


Lucile Lindberg 


Economics, Auburn University, Alabama. She 
is the mother of three children. 

In 1959 she served the Alabama ACE as 
vice-president representing kindergarten edu- 
cation. An article by her, “Exploiting Chil- 
dren for Adult Entertainment and Conveni- 
ence,” appeared in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
(November 1960). 

Mary Layfield has been coordinator of five 
summer conferences for teachers of children 
under six in Alabama and neighboring states. 
Her professional affiliations include the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, American 
Association of University Women, Alabama 
Education Association, Kappa Delta Pi and 
Phi Kappa Phi. 

In June 1959 Mrs. Layfield won the Z. Judd 
Award for Doctoral Research. 

ERMA NOBLE, vice-president representing 
kindergarten education: Miss Noble is prin- 
cipal of Dickinson Elementary School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Her special interest is kin- 
dergarten, first and second grade. 

In the Michigan ACE she has been an ad- 
viser on the board and vice-president for early 
elementary education. She is an ACEI inter- 
national member and a former associate secre- 
tary on the headquarters staff. 

Miss Noble recently completed a term as 
regional president of NEA’s Department of 
Elementary School Principals. She is a past 
president of the Michigan chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. She holds membership in the 
American Association of University Women. 
Michigan Education Association, National 
Education Association, NEA Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, and _ the 
Grand Rapids Teachers Association, Grand 
Rapids ACE and Elementary Principals Club. 


Mary A. Layfield 





ACEI Legislative Workshop 


On August 22-23 a Legislative Workshop 
was held at the ACEI Center in Washington. 
Members of the ACEI Core Committee and 
legislative chairmen of twenty-two states at- 
tended. Since the purpose of the workshop 
was to help legislative chairmen secure the ex- 
tension of education for young children, a 
background lecture on status and trends in 
early childhood education was given by Hazel 
F. Gabbard, specialist for international organ- 
izations, U. S. Office of Education. This was 
followed by a panel discussion, under the 
leadership of Bernard Locker, on effective 
techniques for securing desirable legislation. 
Members of the panel included the legislative 
experts of a number of national associations 
interested in education and social welfare. 
Another session was devoted to a discussion 
of how ACEI could serve legislative chairmen. 
This included a presentation of the materials 
available from headquarters, ACEI publica- 
tions that further the workshop goals, and the 
relationship of the Legislative Committee to 
the other ACEI committees. The importance 
of cooperating with other like-minded groups 
was emphasized by a panel made up of local 
educators. 


Policy Statements on Kindergarten 
and Nursery School 


The following statements of position are of 
great significance. The first was officially 
adopted at the 1961 business meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 
22. It states: 

“The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, believes that the kindergarten 
is essential to the instructional program of the 
elementary school. This experience helps the 
young child gain in social maturity and pro- 
vides learning activities which will facilitate 
intellectual and academic growth. 

“Many current practices and proposals sug- 
gest a reorganization of the kindergarten cur- 
riculum. Some of the procedures being advo- 
cated may do more harm than good. While 
the Department encourages continuing evalua- 
tion of the kindergarten program, it insists 
that any revisions that are made must take 
into consideration the unique purpose and 
function of education at this level.” 

The Council of Chief State School Officers 
has just published a policy statement entitled 
Responsibilities of State Departments of Edu- 
cation for Nursery School and Kindergarten. 


In this publication the Council has stated that 
“in the development of educational services 
for children three to six years of age, the need 
for constructive leadership is as imperative as 
it is in any other area of educational plan- 
ning,” and that therefore state departments of 
education have a responsibility for extending 
to children of these ages opportunities for 
nursery school and kindergarten. The Council 
lists fourteen “areas of responsibility,” among 
them to “develop and assume leadership for 
nursery schools and kindergartens as an inte- 
gral part of public elementary schools in the 
state school system.” Single copies of the 
pamphlet are available at 30 cents from the 
Council, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Quantity rates are: 10-99 copies, 25 
cents; 100 or more, 20 cents. 


Clara Belle Baker 


On May 5, 1961, Clara Belle Baker, founder 
of the Children’s School of National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois, passed away 
at her home in Riverside, California. 

Curriculum 
Records of the 
Children’s School, 
by Miss Baker 
and her staff, was 
one of the ave- 
nues through 
which Miss Bak- 
er’s belief in the 
force of educa- 
tion in the life 
of the individual 
child was voiced. 
Her special writ- 
ing interest lay in 
the field of the 
language arts. 
She was co-au- 
thor with her sis- 
ter, Edna Dean Baker, of two reading series. 
With William Burton she was co-author of 
Reading and Childhood Education. 

Miss Baker was a member of the American 
Association of University Women and an 
honorary member of the Chicago Area ACE. 
She served for two years on the Editorial 
Board of CH1LpHOOD EDUCATION. 

_A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Clara Belle 
Baker was a student and scholar. To her stu- 
dents and friends she was a wise consultant. 
She left with them a great heritage of 
inspiration. 


Clara Belle Baker 


(Continued on next page) 





Theresa K. Kirby 


Theresa K. Kirby lost her life in an auto- 
mobile accident on April 11, 1961. Her un- 
timely death was a great shock and loss to edu- 
cators, parents and children. 

Since 1942 
Miss Kirby 
was supervisor of 
kindergarten- 
primary educa- 
tion in the Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, 
Schools and was 
also director of 
psychological 
services until 
1955. 

A life member 
of the Associa- 
tion for Child- 
hood Education 
International, 
Miss Kirby 
guided the found- 
ing and development of the Hamilton County 
ACE, making it one of the most active 
branches, She attended the annual study con- 
ferences regularly and participated in the pro- 
grams. She was local consultant at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati for the Institute for Child 
Study at the University of Maryland, life mem- 
ber of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, local adviser to the Hamilton County 
PTA Council, and member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Child Guidance Home in Cin- 
cinnati, 

Few people touched as many lives with the 
understanding and generous concern that 
guided and strengthened both children and 
adults as did Theresa Kirby. 


Theresa K. Kirby 


Meetings of Other Organizations 


The Australian Pre-School Association held 
its Ninth Conference in Hobart, Tasmania, 
August 22-September 2. The theme of the 
conference was “The Importance of Unity and 
Continuity in the Education of Young Chil- 
dren.” John Niemeyer, president, Bank Street 
College of Education, and former member of 
the Editorial Board of Cu1LpHoop Epucation, 
was one of the principal speakers. 

The APA conference included an exhibit of 


children’s creative work. ACEI served as a 


collection station for examples of such work 
sent by the following institutions: 
Mills College, New York, New York 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
Marshall University, Huntington, West Virginia 
Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, California 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
These were transmitted to Australia through 
the International Educational Relations 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 


“Children in Focus” will be the theme for 
the 1961 Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education to be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, October 18-21. For fur- 
ther information write to NANE, 155 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Addition to ACEI Roll of Honor 


At its April 1961 meeting, the ACEI Execu- 
tive Board approved the addition of the name 
of Frances M. Tredick to the Roll of Honor. 
Miss Tredick, a 
member of the 
ACEI Advisory 
Committee and 
vice-president 
representing kin- 
dergarten in 
1937-39, died in 
Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 4, 1958. 
A native of Mas- 
sachusetts and a 
graduate of 
Wheelock School, 
she later served 
on the Wheelock 
faculty (1914- 
46). She contrib- 
uted significantly to the early growth of that 
institution and to its development into a de- 
gree-granting college in 1941, For many years 
she was faculty adviser to the Wheelock Col- 
lege ACE. Miss Tredick was active in the 
Massachusetts ACE and continued to work 
for ACEI after her retirement in New Hamp- 
shire. Her life was devoted to people and in a 
very real sense her ideals and her vigorous 
participation in human affairs will continue to 
live in the minds and hearts of a multitude of 
schoolmates, colleagues and students. 


Frances M. Tredick 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially to meet the needs 

of boys and girls at the elementary school level. No attempt 

is made to cover subjects beyond this level. All material is 

directed toward the special interests of elementary school 

children—content is as wide as a fourth grader’s curiosity, 

coverage deep enough for an eighth grader’s probing. 
Not only is each subject covered more thoroughly, but 

the vocabulary is kept simple. Each article is more easily 

understood — more stimulating to young minds. Large type, 

colorful illustrations, simple diagrams and short sentences 

are just a few of the features that make Britannica Junior 

the ideal encyclopaedia for elementary school children. 4 ne Tred we ap Bnoyelopeedio 
And, of course, continuous revision keeps Britannica |), thelr Ponte” pare Say: | Rowe, 

Junior up-to-date in current events and keeps it in step Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 

with new methods of teaching. N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Books for Children 
Editor, HAZEL WILSON 


BRUNO, KING OF THE MOUNTAIN. By 
Michel-Aimé Baudouy. Translated from the 
French by Johannes Troyer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 750 3d Ave., 
1960. Pp. 157. $3. The author of the de- 

servedly popular Old One-Toe has written 

another good animal story—this one about 

a lordly bear. Part of the story is told from 

the bear’s viewpoint, but Bruno remains an 

animal not part human as in so many animal 
stories. The setting is the rugged French 
countryside near the Spanish border. The 
author tells convincingly how a young bear 
can be tamed by kindness but brutalized by 
cruelty. The reader will agree that the only 
truly good life for Bruno is that found in the 
wilderness where he can roam in freedom. 


Ages 10-14.—H.W. 


BARTO TAKES THE SUBWAY. By Barbara 
Brenner. Photographs by Sy Katzoff. New 
York: Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., 1961. Unpaged. $2.50. Children can 

easily imagine themselves taking a first sub- 

way trip on the New York subway with the 
small Puerto Rican boy, Barto. Those who 
have already had the experience will enjoy 
recognizing what they and Barto have seen. 

The photographs capture the interest, excite- 

ment and thrill of doing something for the 

first time. This is a nice addition to books 
about life in a big city. Boys and girls of four 
and five will enjoy looking at the pictures. 

The sevens to tens can read the book them- 


selves.—H.W. 
THE BIG RAIN. Written and illustrated by 


Francoise. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 597 5th Ave., 1961. Unpaged. $2.95. 
Another appealing picture book about. the 
small heroine, Jeanne-Marie. Little children 
will love the gay pictures which, even more 
than the simple text, tell the story of the ad- 
ventures of Jeanne-Marie and her family and 
pets during a spring flood. There is skill be- 
hind the apparent simplicity of the brightly 
colored illustrations, and there is more plot 
to the story than in other picture books about 
the same little heroine. A charming little book 
for ages 4-7.—H.W. 


Note: Order books directly from publishers. 
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BLITZ. By Hetty Burlington Beatty. Illus- 
trated by Joshua Tolford. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Ave., 1961. Pp. 118. 
$2.75. Blitz is no ordinary horse, nor is the 

story about him a run-of-the-mill horse story. 
How he becomes a dashing fire horse, is in- 
jured in the line of duty, is sold and mistreated 
by a cruel master, and finally regains his 
youthful health and spirit and becomes a hero 
will interest both girls and boys. Like Black 
Beauty, Blitz’s sufferings will demand sympa- 
thy from youthful readers. Adults might con- 
sider the story a bit sentimental, but it proba- 
bly will not seem so to children. Most boys 
and girls like the horses in fiction a little 
more than life size, in the figurative meaning 
of the phrase. Ages 8-12.—H.W. 


THE EARL’S FALCONER. By Ursula Moray 
Williams. Illustrated by Charles Geer. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
4th Ave., 1961. Pp. 189. $2.95. The 

auther succeeds in making a period in the 

middle ages seem real and exciting. The story 
moves at a rapid pace and the characters, in- 
cluding the falcons, have distinct personalities. 

Dickon, the yeoman’s son, has a single-track 

mind—he wants to train peregrine falcons. He 

has courage, stamina, and persistence. How he 
achieves his aim, undergoing many hardships 
and dangers, makes engrossing reading. Only 
an author intensely interested in falconry 
could make the sport seem so fascinating. 
Above average in style. Ages 10-14.—H.W. 


FROSTY. Story and pictures by Clare Turlay 
Newberry. New York: Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33 St., 1961. Pp. 92. $2.50. The many 

admirers of Mrs. Newberry’s other books with 
their delightful pictures of animals, especially 
those of cats, will welcome this story about a 
dog, Frosty. Felice wants a nice little puppy 
for a pet, but what her parents pick out for 
her at the animal shelter is a huge Alaskan dog 
she does not want at all. But Felice, as the 
reader will be, is won over by the big dog’s 
ingratiating ways. Ages 8-10.—H.W. 


MR. POMANDER. By Gunvor Hakansson. 
Illustrated by Ake Runnstrom. Translated 
by Naomi Walford. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., 6 W. 57th St., 1961. Pp. 84. 
$2.50. Children who like the Doctor 

Doolittle books will enjoy this story translated 

from the Swedish. Whether’ kindly Mr. 

Pomander, following his occupation of painter 

in spite of sometimes trying to run away from 
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ART ACTIVITIES 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


NEW BOOKS 


by F. LOUIS HOOVER, Head, Dept. of 
Art, Illinois State Normal University 


art activities for 
the very young 
from 3 to 6 years 


A book about art activities for youngsters—very young 
youngsters in kindergarten and pre-school. There is a 
special chapter for parents and one for teachers. There 
are chapters offering projects in Drawing, Painting, Clay, 
Weaving, Building with Blocks, Puppets, Stitchery, Finger group leaders. 

Painting, Cut Paper, Box Animals, Wood Construction, e Emphasis is on creative use of materials, 
Stenciling, Monoprinting, Vegetable —— Found Objects, and Collage; and, activities plicity and I 

for holidays important to y , Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, May e@ Gives experience-tested seateiatia and 
Day. You see in this book the work a a gifted ond dedicated teacher with many years of hints covering many different activities. 
experience in teaching young children. As you read its pages and share the activities with @ Helps you in planning activities for 
your young charges, you'll find your teaching more fun, more satisfying and easier, too school and other groups. 


@ Each activity illustrates children working, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WORK DONE BY CHILDREN. 


HELPFUL FEATURES 


@ Gives guidance and help for those work- 
ing with the very young: parents, teachers, 











plus examples of finished pieces. 


© Gives hints on understanding art work of 
the very young and how to evaluate it. 


PRICE 


SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 24 Chapters, 78 pages | 4-85 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
AND DISPLAY 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


pisPLAy, 


by Reino Randall, 
Associate Professor of Art, 
and Edward C. Haines, 
Assistant Professor of Art, 
both of Central Washington 
State College 


A book that combines basic design with 
imaginative use of materials to give you a 
fresh new source for making bulletin boards 
and displays that sparkle with originality 
Written by teachers with a rich background 
of special work in the field of bulletin 
boards and display, you'll find the material 
presented in a most helpful and appealing 
way. With this book as your guide you'll 
see how easy and stimulating it is to make 
bulletin boards and displays; how the fresh 
new ideas offer limitless opportunities to 
give graphic expression to words; and how 
display can be a fascinating and effective 
tool for teaching and learning. 


Shows a wide variety of 
photes and drawings of 
bulletin boards and dis- 
plays in use. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOS 
AND DRAWINGS, 64 pages 


PRICE 
$3.75 


More good books for art teaching ideas and methods 


ART FROM SCRAP, by Carl Reed and Joseph Orze 
100 pages Size, 8!'4x 11 Fully illustrated Price, $3.95 


LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers, by John Cataldo 
80 pages Size, 8x11 Fully illustrated, color throughout 
rice, $6.00 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE, by Victoria Ootinnd Betts 
134 pages Size, 734 x 101% Fully illustrated Price, $6.00 


MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques, 


by Matthew Baranski 
Price, $5.50 


112 pages Size, 7'2x10!; Fully illustrated 


ORDER COPIES TODAY... 


from your dealer or direct 
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Dawis Publications nc 


Printers Building « Worcester 8, Mass. 


PAPER ayer, oo M. Grace Johnston 
52 pages Size, 8! Price, $3.75 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, by Lois Lor 
112 pages Size, 734 x10 Fully illustrated Price, $5.95 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS, by Elise Reid 


oylston 
100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price, $5.95 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS, by Arne W. Randall 
112 pages Size, 7's x 1034 Fully illustrated Price, $5.95 


BOOKS 
FOR ART 
EDUCATION 
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it, paints houses with polka dots, dots and 
stripes on cannibals in Africa, or a landscape 
on the stall of a homesick camel, he is always 
cheerful and obliging. A high spot of the 
story is his acquaintance with Spillman, a 
friendly and lively cuttlefish. Fun to read 
aloud to the very young. Ages eight to ten for 
the read-it-yourself group.—H.W. 


THE MAILBOX TRICK. By Scott Corbett. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Boston: At- 
lantic Monthly Press, 34 Beacon St., 1961. 
Pp. 103. $2.95. The moral of this tale is 

that if you write letters you have no intention 

of mailing, you had better destroy them before 
they get mailed by mistake. Young Kirby 

Maxwell gets into plenty of trouble when his 

little girl cousin is too helpful about mailing 

letters he wrote in anger and never meant to 
mail. The author knows how boys think and 
talk. Kirby is a humorous character boys and 
girls will enjoy meeting for the first time in 
this book; or, if they read the previous book 
about him, The Lemonade Trick, they will be 
happy to make Kirby’s further acquaintance. 
Ages 8-12.—H.W. 


THE SEVEN SPECIAL CATS. By Richard 
Koenig. Drawings by Peggy Bacon. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 750 

3d Ave., 1961. Pp. 57. $2.75. The cats in 
this short but spritely story are very special 
cats. When the comfortable abandoned house 
they live in is torn down, they just about dis- 
rupt New York City. They snarl up traffic, stop 
the subway, cause Wall Street to shut down 
operations and create much, much more con- 
fusion. But order is restored and the cats and 
their dear friend, Mrs. Thwickle, live happily 
ever after. But it would not be surprising if 
children suspect that old Mrs. Thwickle is at 
least almost a witch. The book is fun to read 
and the illustrations are delightful. Ages 3 
up.—H.W. 


THE THREE-IN-ONE PRINCE. By Elizabeth 
Johnson. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
1961. Pp. 58. $2.75. This time, for a 

change, the middle, not the youngest son, wins 

the fair princess. Children who like fairy tales 
will be interested in finding out how a prince 
can be three-in-one. The story is slight but 
should appeal especially to girls and boys who 

find reading a long book a bit difficult. A 

nice modern fairy tale. Ages 7-10.—H.W. 
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WILD VENTURE. Written and illustrated by 
James Ralph Johnson. Cover painting by 
Joe Maniscalco. Chicago: Follett Publish- 
ing Co., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., 1961. 
Pp. 176. $2.95. When a newspaper edi- 

torial states that the younger generation lacks 

the toughness of the old-timers who could live 

in the wilderness with nothing more than a 

coonskin cap and a hunting knife, Glen Marsh- 

field and his friend Perry White (nicknamed 

“Pear”) decide they will prove the editor 

wrong. So they spend a week in wild country 

with only a hunting knife for equipment. They 
find living off the country challenging but dif- 
ficult. Fortunately they get on well together 
and are both ingenious about getting food and 
shelter. They even devise a way to heat their 
beds. Wildcats and a flash flood provide 
danger and excitement. Good character por- 
trayal and a vivid picture of the wilderness. 


Ages 11-14.—H.W. 


MRS. COVERLET’S MAGICIANS. By Mary 
Nash. Illustrated by Garrett Price. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 1961. 
Pp. 189. $3.25. This story is just as hu- 

morous as the first book about Malcolm, Molly 

and their obstreperous young brother Toad. 

The story is really Toad’s, for he is the one 

who sends for the book of witchcraft and 

makes it work. While Mrs. Coverlet is away 
again, the children manage to run things 
pretty well to suit themselves, with the help of 

a pinch of magic. Or was it really magic? 

Children may have a slight difference of 

opinion about that. But it’s all good fun. Ages 

8-12.—H.W. 


RETURN TO GONE-AWAY LAKE. By Eliza- 
beth Enright. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
W orld, Inc., 750 3d Ave.,1961. Pp.191. $3.25. 

Some sequels are disappointing. One feels 

that all that needs to be said has been told in 

the first book. This second book about the 

Blake family, however, has the same high qual- 

ity of the first. The family moves into an old 

mansion built in the days before the lake dis- 
appeared and the houses around it were ele- 
gant vacation houses. The Blakes are a true-to- 
life family and there is a where-is-it twist to 
the plot. The author has a sure hand with 
character and description. Ages 8-12.—H.W. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Science 


CLOSE-UP OF A HONEYBEE. By Virgil E. 
Foster. Photographs by Martin Iger. New 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
1960. Pp. 64. $3. Excellent close-up photo- 

graphs and a style of writing which creates a 

sense of involvement on the part of the reader 

make this story of the life and habits of the 
honeybee forceful and interesting. The author 
depicts the way in which he became inter- 
ested in bees and how his curiosity led him 
to investigate and learn more about the honey- 
bee. Ages 8 up.—Reviewed by ALPHORETTA 
FisH, Department of Education, University of 
California, Santa Barbara Campus, Goleta. 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? By Glenn 
O. Blough. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d 
St., 1961. Pp. 48. $2.50. Together author 

and reader explore a meadow and discover 

how the inhabitants—birds, rabbits, snakes, 
ducks, crayfish, woodchucks and other animals 

—are adapted to their environment. The in- 

imitable style of the author and the delightful 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 


We have interesting, beautifully illustrated 
books for primary and elementary grades and 
on up through high school—picture books, 
story books, junior novels, books on history, 
biography, geography, art, industry, nature, 
and science. 

Send for our 146-page free illustrated cata- 
logue, describing over 450 titles. The cata- 
— has a graded list and a helpful subject 
index. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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examining 
child 
education 


ARITHMETIC FOR 
TEACHERS 


by WILBUR H. DUTTON, Uni- 
versity of California, L. A.; and 
L. J. ADAMS, Santa Monica City 
College 

Presents the teaching of elementary 
school arithmetic from the stand- 
point of method, concepts and con- 
tent. 

1961 384 pp. Text list: $5.95 


THE TEACHING 

OF SCIENCE 

IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by JUNE E. LEWIS, Ford Foun- 
dation Research Project, and 
IRENE C. POTTER, Glens Falls 
Public Schools 

pn genta the sequence, depth 
and scope for a good elementary 
school science program and aids 
teachers and administrators in the 
methods of teaching science. 
October 1961 416 pp. 

Text list: $7.50 


MANUAL OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
TEGHNIQUES, 2ND ED. 


by ROBERT de KIEFFER, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and LEE W. 
COCHRAN, State University of 
Iowa 

Develops audio-visual skills and 
techniques at the college level 
through a problems and projects 
approach. 

1961 224 pp. Text list: $4.25 


For approval copies: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 
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SCIENCE 


grades K 
through 4 


—only $13.66 per classroom 
80 ACTIVITIES 


only 17¢ per activity per classroom 


3 DURABLE packages 


self-contained with material 
and handbooks—for use sep- 
arately in 3 different class- 
rooms. Separate color-coded 
parts for 3 subjects in each 
package. 80 classroom tested 
activities in 9 subjects for 
beginning science. 


~ PART 1 (Red) 
(A) Plants and Animals 
(B) Earth and Sky 
(C) Heat and Temperature 


Handbook 104 Pages 
27 Activities 


C) $30.00 


PART 2 (Green) 

(D) Human Beings and 
Health 

(E) Light and Vision 

(F) Magnetism and 
Electricity 


Handbook 96 pages 
26 Activities 


C) $25.00 


PART 3 (Blue) 
(G) Air and Weather 

(H) Water 

(3) Machines and Engines 


Handbook 96 pages 
27 Activities 


[) $25.00 


e LEADING EDUCATIONAL 
_ CONSULTANTS! 


20 pages — 26 kits. 
«\, Complete descriptive 
information for 
classroom activity 


At Your School 
Dealer or 


ri7t MODELS OF INDUSTRY 
2100 Fifth Street * Berkeley 10, California 


illustrations of the artist combine to make this 
story a stimulating, informative experience for 
the young child. Ages 8-12.—A.F. 


GRASSES. By Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats. New York: Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc., 101 5th Ave., 1960. Pp. 56. 
$2.75. This excellent text creates an aware- 

ness of the universal importance of grasses to 
man and animal and organizes knowledge 
about the cultivation, kinds and uses of a wide 
variety of grasses—hay, corn, wheat, rice, 
sugar cane and bamboo. Ages 9 up.—A.F. 


SHADOWS. By Irving and Ruth Adler. Illus- 
trated by the authors. New York: John Day 
Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 1961. Pp. 48. 

2.19. The Adlers have produced another 
accurate, interesting and carefully written sci- 
ence book. They intend to show the cause of 
shadows and explain and illustrate the many 
uses of shadows; and they do just that. There 
is no extraneous material to get in the way of 
introducing the young reader to light and 
shadow phenomena that he sees every day. 

Ages 8-12.—Reviewed by GLENN O. BLoucGH, 

Professor of Education, College of Education, 

University of Maryland, University Park. 


THE ASTRONAUTS. By Don Myrus. Illus- 
trated with photographs. New York: Gros- 
set & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 1961. Pp. 92. 
$1.95. This is indeed, as the publishers have 

stated, “a vivid account of the men who have 

volunteered as candidates for the job of First 

American into Space.” Large photographs, 

clear diagrams and excellent text describe the 

preparations for the trip, the launching, the 
flight and many other details. The astronauts 
are featured prominently, and the reader is 
acquainted with their feelings and reactions. 

Useful to teachers who want to keep abreast 

of the interests of their pupils. Ages 12 up.— 

G.O.B. 


THE SEA. By the Editorial Staff of Life and 
Lincoln Barnett. Illustrated with colored 
photographs and colored pictures. New 
York: Golden Press, Inc., 630 5th Ave., 
1961. Pp. 54. $1.49. Adapted from the 

pages of Life, this colored-picture account of 

the sea and life in it is accurate and interest- 
ing. Deep sea life, shore life, tides and ocean 
currents make up the chief content. Ages 9 up. 


—G.0.B 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By 
Hazel M. Lambert. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
Inc., 150 Tremont St., 1960. Pp. 438. $5.95. 

Hazel M. Lambert has presented an excellent 
volume which should be of tremendous help 
to the student preparing to teach in the pri- 
mary grades and a valuable aid to the experi- 
enced teacher who wishes to review some of 
the newer practices. 

Miss Lambert not only discusses methods of 
teaching but delves into the rationale, or 
fundamental principles of learning, that under- 
lie the method. Her aim is to help the reader 
to understand the “why” and the “what” of 
teaching primary grade children, She does this 
most successfully. 

This volume is initiated with a brief dis- 
cussion of the historical background of educa- 
tion in the old world as well as in the new. 
She discusses children (both the exceptional 


and the gifted) with depth and feeling, based 


upon a firm factual foundation. 

Specific areas of learning, including the 
language arts, social studies, science and arith- 
metic, are carefully and systematically con- 
sidered and presented. Readiness is compre- 
hensively discussed, as is evaluation. 


Questions at the close of each chapter should | 


serve as a good base upon which to build 
discussion among prospective teachers and ex- 
perienced teachers. Valuable appendices with 
teaching aids to be used with children and 
lists of teacher resource materials are included. 

This is an excellent resource book and is 
highly recommended.—Reviewed by ROBERTA 
J. Wacner, Instructor of Education, Syracuse 


University, N. Y. 


FAMILY WORLDS. By Robert D. Hess and 
Gerald Handel. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 306. $5. In this 

psychosocial approach to family life the 

authors have presented an excellent tool for 
use in college clase7s concerned with family 
life as it actually exists in the world today. 

The central aim of the research upon which 


this book is based is to study families as | 


groups of persons, and this has been ac- 
complished successfully. 


Five families were selected from a total | 
group of thirty-three families from whom data | 
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BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


easy 
mounting 


on any 
surface 


} 
~ BOSTON 
MOUNTING KIT 


FITS ALL WODELS 


guaranteed quality 


Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners 
now can be mounted on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel without drilling. 
Your Boston can now be placed any- 
where—the new mounting kit will fit 
any model and hold it securely. Bases 
guaranteed against breakage. 


MEDIUM 


RANGER 
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—_ 


Write today for information and prices, 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ 





were collected. They represent a range which 
varies from a family fleeing the insecurities 
of their past and now living in a protective 
world to one which is energetic and self suf- 
ficient and playing a leadership role in its 
world. Strife, harmony, emotional tension and 
security are each clearly illustrated. The com- 
plex processes of family members relating to 
the family as a unit and each person relating 
to another as an individual are investigated 
and set forth. 

The summary analysis at the conclusion of 
each family portrait is clear and concise, as 
are the comments which the authors have inter- 
jected throughout the manuscript. 

One must however recognize when using 
this book that the conclusions and ideas ex- 
pressed are but the opinions of two men and 
are certainly open to debate and discussion. 

The authors have done an excellent job in 
describing families with typical stresses, in pre- 
senting a picture of the internal iiclantities 
of the families, and in examining the ways 
families deal with the day-by-day tasks of 


family living. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, F ,. German, Greek, 
Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish etc. 

Each title carefully selected by expert librarians 
for visual and content matter. atin 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS UNDER 
THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
librarian’s and teacher's ne” 


A eer i SPONSORED 


For new 1961-1962 catalog write to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
69-41 Groton Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 











This book could serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion with parent groups, teachers and 
others interested in the,role of the family as a 
small group and as a set of individual per- 
sonalities.—R.J.W. 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM. By 
J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 
W. 32d St., 1960. Pp. 596. $6.50. Seldom 

do we see a book in education appear in a 
third edition. The Child and His Curriculum 
is the rare exception, and anyone who has a 
concern for or an interest in educational pro- 
grams for children in the elementary school 
can profit substantially from the contributions 
presented in this book. The same dynamic 
philosophy which characterized the first two 
editions is maintained and becomes even more 
pervasive and noticeable as one reads this 
edition. 

The format is basically the same, with the 
exception of Part I, where the internal organi- 
zation has been rearranged. This rearrange- 
ment has improved unity and clarity of ideas. 

The book appears at a most opportune time. 
In some sections of the country, a sizable num- 
ber of individuals are recommending rather 
vigorously that the major concern of children 
in the elementary school be centered around 
one major focal point—the acquisition of facts 
irrespective of what happens to children in the 
process. This text reaffirms the beliefs and 
convictions of the great majority of indi- 
viduals who believe that the process through 
which children experience the curriculum is 
paramount; subordinate to this process, but 
important, is the acquisition of knowledge. 

The most recent significant research findings 
in child growth and development and the 
teaching-learning process update this text. 
Equally well presented are the implications for 
teachers in planning the kind of curriculum 
and teaching methods and materials which 
tend to maximize the value of these experi- 
ences for children. 

This book should be a “must” for inclusion 
in the professional library of anyone re- 
sponsible for and working with children in an 
elementary school.—Reviewed by Ricuarp E. 
CoLuieR, Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, College of Education, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 


THE HEALTHY CHILD. Edited by Harold 
C. Stuart and Dane G. Prugh. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
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507. $10. The convenience of a single volume 
which would describe the physical and psycho- 
logical norms of children from conception to 
maturity has long presented a challenge to 
publishers and authors. Obviously the compi- 
lation of such a volume poses many difficult 
problems. The greatest of these seems to be 
editing; most attempts have said too much or 
too little. 


In The Healthy Child Dr. Stuart and Dr. 
Prugh have met the problem in a most satis- 
factory manner—they have written for a lim- 
ited public. They assume at least a nodding 
acquaintance with biology and psychology on 
the part of the reader. Having stated on the 
jacket their intention of providing a reference 
for professionals, teachers, clinicians and other 
such workers, they might well have included 
parents with the appropriate background. 


The selections on the various phases and 
aspects of childhood are chosen because of the 
particular competencies of the contributors in 
spe ial areas. Naturally, the style is varied; 
yet, in general, the writing is crisp and lucid. 
The total effect is coherent, lending itself par- 
ticularly to use as a quick reference. 


As a teacher and parent, this reviewer has 
found the book to be of real value. With the 
above qualifications, the book would be a valu- 
able addition to the references of parents and 
professionals.—Reviewed by WILLIAM HEINER, 
Supervisor of Cadet Teaching, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Norma Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 273. $6.65. This is a 

practical book. It promotes the premise that 

meeting the needs and challenging the abilities 
of every individual child is the great goal of 
teachers in a democratic society. The basic 
problem in dealing with individual differences 
is defined as one of learning and of the ways 
by which the teacher can facilitate learning. 
The authors have invited authorities in the 
field to write on how individual differences 
can be met in each of the subject matter areas. 

Methods of studying and identifying indi- 

vidual differences are carefully discussed. 

Some space is given to organizing a classroom 

for meeting individual differences. Too little 
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space is devoted to method. Concluding 
chapters are devoted to records, evaluation 
reports and the development of self-realization 
in extremely deviate children. 

A good bibliography follows each chapter. 
Some chapters include resources such as films, 
recordings and the like. 

The book seems to be primarily geared to 
the practicing classroom teacher. As such, 
it should prove helpful because of the multi- 
tude of ideas it presents for meeting indi- 
vidual differences, which run the gamut from 
the obvious to the unique. 

However, this is an incomplete book. With 
many new and exciting ideas being developed 
to meet individual differences and to facilitate 
learning, the reader will wonder why the 
authors chose to exclude any mention of such 
worthy plans as the nongraded school and the 
multigraded school. Nor is any space given 
to the use of machine teaching, TV teaching or 
team teaching as ways of meeting individual 
differences. In this respect the book is un- 
imaginative and somewhat static. It is more a 
report of situations as they exist than as they 
can be. With the drastic changes in con- 


temporary living this omission detracts from 
the value of the book and its contribution to 
today’s schools. It is a fine book as far as it 


goes, but it does not go far enough.—J.A.S. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW—TODAY. By 
Arthur D. Morse. Albany, N. Y.: University 
of the State of New York, State Education 
Department, 1960. Pp. 191. No price given. 

American education is in a ferment trying to 
produce quality schools and schools where 
democratic ideals may be attained. As a re- 
sult new ideas in education are being tried 
in every state. These ideas are being conducted 
in the form of action research. 


The author has chosen ten outstanding ex- 
periments in eight states and has reported on 
them in this volume prepared precisely for the 
New York State Department of Education. 
These experiments present a vivid picture of 
that kind of experimentation which will bring 
quality and quantity to American education. 
Among the plans reported are: the team teach- 
ing experiment in the Franklin School of Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts; the nongraded school 
plan of Appleton, Wisconsin; the New York 
City demonstration guidance project; the 
teacher aides program of Bay City, Michigan; 
the television experiments of Washington 
County, Maryland; the curriculum experi- 
ments of Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School and Golden, Colorado, High School; 
the Catskill project of lifting the level of rural 
education; the television experiments of 
Southwestern Indiana and the Harvard pro- 
gram of teacher training. 

Each chapter has lists of resources where 
additional information may be obtained. Re- 
lated experimental programs are listed. 

This is a book which everyone will need to 
read to see the schools of today in the process 
of change—fulfilling the creative destiny of 
American education with new, fresh and 
imaginative ideas for solving school problems. 
Mr. Morse has done us a great service in pre- 
senting these experiments in this tidy little 
volume in his own clear, objective way.— 


JAS. 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN, I: THE FAM- 
ILY AND SOCIAL CHANGE. By Eli 
Ginzberg (Ed.). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 252. $4.50. This 

volume is one of three editions prepared for 

the participants of the Golden Anniversary 

White House Conference on Children and 

Youth. Volume II deals with Development 
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and Edueation; Volume III deals with Prob- 
lems and Prospects. Because each volume 
makes an individual contribution to education, 
each is worthy of a separate review. 

What social forces are at work which affect 
children and youth in today’s world? This is 
the problem this volume attempts to answer. 
Perhaps no book to date has dealt with these 
problems with the depth and scope that this 
one does. 

Among the fascinating essays in the book 
are those by Foster Rhea Dulles, “From Fron- 
tier to Suburbia”; Eleanor H. Bernert’s 
“Demographic Trends and _ Implications”; 
Conrad M. Arensberg’s “The American Family 
in the Perspective of Other Cultures”; Reuben 
Hill’s “The American Family Today”; Hylan 
Lewis’ “The Changing Negro Family”; and 
George Bonn’s “A Healthier World.” Other 
works include: “Growing Up in an Affluent 
Society,” by Moses Abramovitz; “The Impact 
of Urbanization,” by Jean Gottman; “The New 
Leisure,” by August Heckscher; and one of 
the few essays on religion ever to be signed by 
representatives of the three major faiths in 
the United States. 

This excellent volume, well documented with 
statistics, pulls us apart from life for a while 
and brings the dramatic social changes of our 
times into focus.—J.A.S. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS: A RE- 
SEARCH STUDY. By David G. Ryans. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
1960. Pp. 416. $7.50. What attitudes con- 

sistently appear to characterize good class- 

room teachers? What early experiences have 
such teachers had? What teacher behaviors in 
the classroom are associated with positive stu- 
dent behaviors? The research study by Ryans 
provides interesting answers to these questions 
and many others. The material would be of 
interest to a personnel director or someone in 
teacher education concerned with teacher 
selection. However, the prospective reader 
should be warned that about three-fourths of 
the book is intelligible only to other re- 
searchers. The value of the findings is miti- 

gated by the fact that they tend to be lost in a 

mass of tables and statistics. It is hoped that 

the findings will be presented sometime in a 

manner which will make them more available 

to the general education public.—Reviewed by 

Jean D. Gramps, College of Education, Uni- 

versity of Maryland, University Park. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, MARIAN JENKINS 


Marian Jenkins, column editor for 1961-63, is 
consultant in elementary education for the 
Los Angeles County Public Schools, California. 


GOOD LIVING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By New York State Council for Children. 
Jamaica 32, N. Y.: NYSCC Publications 
Center, The Carousel School, 173-53 Croy- 
don Rd., 1960. Pp. 61. 75¢. Written by 

specialists in the state of New York who have 

long served young children and their parents 
through their professional responsibilities in 
college teaching, departments of day care, 
camps, health and parent éducation, this hand- 
some bulletin “attempts to bring into focus 
some of the current issues and problems in 
early childhood education and to suggest 
new concepts evolving from continued study of 
young children and their needs.” 

Some questions are: Can education work 
effectively by pushing toward external achieve- 
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ment and technical skills alone? Or does it also 
require a deeper insight into the inner motiva- 
tion of the child himself? Can excessive ex- 
ternal pressure, no matter how subtle or well 
intentioned, do actual harm by threatening the 
delicate balance of emotional and intellectual 
drives at the core of every child’s inner self? 

Clues as to reasonable and sane answers 
are given in a context of values for which we 
strive in education today. These statements 
from the bulletin show the trend of thinking: 

Attitudes and values are in the making day after 
day, experience by experience. . . . It is the child 
himself who must necessarily and inevitably live his 
own experiences. . . . Concepts cannot be learned by 
rote or by mere instruction. They must be experi- 
enced, directly sensed and tested to be understood. .. . 
To accelerate a child’s learning beyond what he can 
cope with normally is of no greater advantage to him 
or to anyone else than it would be to accelerate his 
pulse or his heartbeat. . . . It is this uniqueness of 
each personality that confounds and inspires teachers 
and parents. . . . Unless children feel competent, they 
never discover personal assets for social use and the 
world is poorer for the loss. . . . Cherish young chil- 
dren with intellectual gifts. Nurture them as growing 
human beings. 

Readers will close the bulletin with faith re- 
newed as they ponder these words. 

Though “retrenchment is in the air,” accord- 
ing to the preface, “each has an inalienable 
right to the fullest, best life every day that he 
lives.” —M.]J. 


COMPARISON OF PRACTICES IN HAND- 
WRITING ADVOCATED BY NINETEEN 
COMMERCIAL SYSTEMS OF HAND- 
WRITING INSTRUCTION. By Virgil E. 
Herrick and others. Washington 5, D. C.: 
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Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G St., N.W., 

1960. Pp. 122. $1.50. This publication 
would be an excellent reference for profes- 
sional people who are on planning committees 
in relation to the instructional program in 
handwriting. Supervisors, principals and 
teachers would find the information useful 
in evaluating a local program. Helps are given 
for teachers in evaluating pupils’ work, as well 
as for student self-evaluation. 

One table lists the number of commercial 
systems making adequate provision for the 
instruction of left-handed children. The chap- 
ter devoted to “Transition from Manuscript to 
Cursive Writing” indicates that seven of the 
systems recommend the transition be made in 
the third year. Individualized instruction as 
set forth in the various systems centers around 
these points: (1) ability grouping, (2) work 
at students’ own speed or ability level, (3) 
group remedial work, (4) individual remedial 
work. 

In the chapter on “Writing Instruments and 
Surfaces,” this reviewer was surprised to note 
a number of systems advocating the use of 
crayons in grade one and two. This is con- 
sidered unwise because of the unevenness of 
lines, some being dark and some light. It was 
also surprising to see that the use of ink is 
suggested by some for the third grade, when 
the change from manuscript to cursive is tak- 
ing place. 

Any group using this publication would 
realize that a school district should adopt 
alphabet forms and that complete understand- 
ing of the way of teaching handwriting is 
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necessary. The commercial systems compared 
are “in common agreement on legibility as the 
over-all objective.” “Handwriting is generally 
regarded as a tool for communication . . . not 
as an isolated skill . . .” 

While content of writing is of more sig- 
nificance than mechanics, it is recognized that 
knowledge and practice are essential for suc- 
cessful achievement in handwriting.—Re- 
viewed by Mary Cryan, formerly teacher of 
Handwriting and Principal, Los Nietos School 
District, Calif. 


TEACHING BY TELEVISION. A Report 
from the Ford Foundation and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. New York 
22: Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 477 
Madison Ave., Jan. 1961 (2d ed.). Pp. 87. 
No price given. During the last eight years, 

educators throughout the nation have been 

engaged in a great experiment to test the effec- 
tiveness of television as a basic teaching tool. 

The Ford Foundation and the Fund for the 

Advancement of Education have offered 

leadership and financial support for many of 

the experiments. This revision of an earlier 
edition briefly reviews the history of some 
of the projects and summarizes “what has 
been done and what has been learned to date.” 

Included are lists of schools and colleges ex- 

perimenting with classroom television and 

names of persons who can supply further in- 
formation. 

The use of television for direct instruction 
rather than supplementary study or enrichment 
is the major focus of the various projects re- 


ported. In addition, many of the experiments 
were directed at discovering the effectiveness 
of television teaching for large class instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools as well as 
in colleges. 


The report states that “. . . results show, 
among other things, that students at both the 
school and college level learn as much—and in 
some cases significantly more—from tele- 
vision instruction as from conventional in- 
struction.” 

The reports are exciting and interesting to 
read, but the implications of such statements as 
the following should be critically perused: 

An experiment with a literature course in New York 
University showed that three times as much material 
could be covered in a televised lecture as in a con- 
ventional one because of the better preparation of the 
instructor and the absence of interruptions by 
students. 

Questions to consider might include: What 
part should covering the material have in de- 
termining the ultimate value of a course? Do 
students’ questions have any part to play in 
their education? 

Educators would do well to give thoughtful 
study to this report as well as the results of the 
influence of the Ford Foundation on public 
education.—Reviewed by Pat H. SEELEY, 
Consultant, Division of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County Public Schools, 
Calif. 
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land State Department of Health, 301 W. 

Preston St., 1960. Pp. 175. $1. This bulle- 
tin contains an annotated alphabetized list of 
free and inexpensive health information mate- 
rials, films and filmstrips useful to teachers, 
doctors, librarians, parents and others. Topics 
range from “accidents” to “X-rays.” 

The selection of annotated material was 
based on “technical accuracy of subject mat- 
ter; a treatment of the subject matter which is 
consistent with current expert opinion; ab- 
sence of commercial bias; cost—if any—less 
than one dollar; and availability to the 
individual.” 

In addition to annotations on 1440 printed 
items, the bulletin contains names and ad- 
dresses of more than 150 sources of health in- 
formation materials. This should be a useful 
guide to health information.—P.HLS. 


DRAMA WITH AND FOR CHILDREN. By 
Winifred Ward and Mayo Bryce. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960 (U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Bulletin #30). Pp. 
68. 30¢. This pamphlet offers guidance in 

the art of creative drama with children and 

gives some assistance to enterprising organiza- 
tions wishing to give plays for children. It 
presents creative drama and children’s theatre 

' as an art form. 

In order for children to come closer to their 
full potential for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity, they should have daily experience in 
the arts. Drama is a fusion of all the arts and 


deals with the actions and motives of man. It 
can be closely integrated with the child’s every- 
day living. 

Many leaders in the field of children’s cre- 
ative dramatics helped in the writing of this 
material. Photographs are from leading teach- 
ers of creative dramatics and from children’s 
theatres in the United States and abroad. 

Part I is an interpretation of the place of 
creative dramatics with and for children of all 
ages. Part II describes ways and means of 
guiding children in creative dramatics. Part 
III is devoted to Children’s Theatre, how to 
establish one, and details pertinent to theatre 
production.—Reviewed by Persis H. Cowan, 
Associate Professor of Education, Los 
Angeles State College, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF BEGINNING TEACH- 
ERS. By John R. Beery. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
Graphic Arts Press, University of Miami, 
Dec. 1960. Pp. 84. No price given. This 

study, under a grant from the Fund for the 

Advancement of Education, compares the 

teaching effectiveness of beginning white 

teachers, provisionally certified, with that of 
beginning white teachers who have met full 
certification requirements including the pre- 
scribed sequence of education courses. 
Seventy-six pairs of teachers from three 
counties in southeastern Florida were selected 
as the sample. In each pair one teacher was 
provisionally certified, having completed none 
or only some of the professional sequence of 
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education courses; and the other teacher was 
fully certified, having completed the full se- 
quence of education courses. 

Educators and members of other profes- 
sions estimated teacher effectiveness through 
five systematic observations. These were based 
on the Classroom Observation Record in the 
Teacher Characteristics Study. Five sub-scores 
of teaching effectiveness were secured. Basic 
comparisons were made in terms of pair dif- 
ferences for the matched teachers on sub-score 
averages. The comparisons overwhelmingly 
favored the teachers who had completed the 
professional sequence of education courses.— 


P.H.C 


THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILD. By Bernice B. Baumgartner. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1960. Pp. 70. $1. 

This monograph presents a good overview of 

the public schools’ program for the develop- 

ment of the trainable mentally retarded child. 

It has been written in such a way that teachers 

and administrators will be able to use it as a 

guide in building their own programs. It 

would be useful to aid parents in their 
understanding. 

Miss Baumgartner has given an excellent de- 
scription of the child for whom the program 
is planned. She discusses how he learns to 
communicate, the significance of his physical 
development as well as his mental and emo- 
tional capacity. She includes a schedule for a 
primary class, one for an intermediate class, 
and one for a class of children aged thirteen 
to sixteen. These descriptions plus some list- 
ing of acceptable materials and room arrange- 
ment are most helpful for anyone interested 
in this type of curriculum. 

The last three chapters deal with techniques 
for observing, recording and reporting; ap- 
praising the child’s potential and evaluating 
the school program. There are many good 
references.—Reviewed by Epitu Repit, Con- 
sultant, Elementary Education, Los Angeles 


County Public Schools, Calif. 
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EXPLORING INDEPENDENT READING IN 
THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Esther E. 
Schatz, Roberta Utterback, Mary E. Wils- 
berg and Alexander Frazier. Columbus 10: 
Center for School Experimentation, College 
of Education, The Ohio State University, 
1960 (Study of Independent Reading Bul- 
letin 2). Pp. 70. $1. This second publica- 

tion from the Center for School Experimenta- 

tion—‘summarizing the exploratory investi- 
gations” attendant upon “providing early ex- 
periences in inczpendent reading for young 
children”—follows logically upon the content 
of the first, ] Can Read It Myself—a book list 
for very young readers compiled by Frieda 

M. Heller. 

Alexander Frazier, director of the Center 
for School Experimentation, states the prob- 
lems investigated: 

The nature of the book-selection process among 
beginning readers 

How the level of difficulty relates to children’s 
choices 

The importance of interest and purpose 

Personal patterns in reading 

The role of parents in independent reading 

The place of group reading in the individualized 
program 

What children gain from reading beyond them- 
selves 


Other problems touched on relate to measur- 
ing growth, appropriatensss of books, feelings 
of children and the effect of a “broadened read- 
ing program” on group experiences. 

Teachers of grades one, two and three relate 
in a concise manner their plans and their 
findings. Above all, the reader is impressed by 
their sensitive response to children. Particu- 
larly important are one teacher’s interviews 
with third-grade children. They answered 
questions relating to why they choose hard 
and easy books, what they do when they come 
upon words they do not know, and what they 
get out of books. They also discussed words 
and sentences and their enjoyment of reading. 
That young children can analyze their reading 
in such a sophisticated manner is exciting: 
that a lifelong habit of reading is being estab- 
lished is certain and that children become 
successful independent readers is assured. 

Though the bulletin is written by primary 
teachers about young children, all teachers— 
particularly those in elementary education— 
will find it the most helpful discussion of these 
problems so far in print. This is a strong 
but well-considered statement and constitutes 
an enthusiastic recommendation.—M.]. 

(Continued on next page) 
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YOUR CHILD’S INTELLIGENCE — A 
BRIEFING FOR PARENTS. Prepared by 
Editors of NEA Journal. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., 1961. Unpaged. 10¢. This 

pamphlet presents articles by seven profes- 

sional people who give brief answers to the 
questions: What is intelligence? How is it 
tested? Are intelligence and talent the same? 

Should you be told your child’s I.Q.? How 

are test results used? Does I.Q. change? 
Whatever the answers to these questions, 

and they are sensible, constructive and useful, 
the fact remains that “We should encourage 
both our girls and our boys to make maxi- 
mum use of their intelligence. And we should 
attempt to create a climate for intellectual 
growth at home as well as in school.” 
Permission is given to reprint the articles 
for study purposes provided proper acknowl- 
edgement is made. Wide distribution of the 
original pamphlet or reprints would seem to be 
in order when parents are seeking to under- 


stand their children.—M.]J. 


LABELS AND FINGERPRINTS.—Joint state- 
ment by AASA, ASCD, NASSP, NEA- 
DESP, NEA-DRE. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., 1961. Unpaged. 50¢. “The in- 

dividual is as unique as his fingerprints. . . . 
Basically, life is individual. . . . How does 
man or woman go through all these experi- 
ences of life? As an individual? By him- 
self? Of course! . . . when the individual 
is threatened, our democratic society is in 
danger. The danger becomes more acute when 
the teaching profession is under pressure from 
many directions to bypass its obligations to the 
individual child, or when it deserts its own 
responsibility and high purpose.” 

This slight document, the statement of five 
influential educational associations, calls edu- 
cators in no uncertain terms to assess current 
trends toward “Mass grouping, standard cur- 
riculums, standard examinations, standard 
test scores, and standardized institutions 
[which] are squeezing individuals into a com- 
mon mold.” 

“Each child or youth coming to school ex- 
pects the education that will be best for him, 
the education that will enable him to con- 
tinue to grow, develop, and learn in his own 
way... - Respect for all this, and more, is the 
cherished birthright of the American child. 


. . . The real quality of a learning experience 
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. . « [lies] in the way the individual child or 
youth comes to grips with the material— 
selecting with the help of the teacher what is 
significant for him in terms of his own back- 
ground, capacity, attitude, and interest.” 

If the reader believes in these premises, is 
concerned over the pressures to mass children 
in the educational program, then he will pur- 
chase this bulletin (at discount prices for 
quantities), use it for study purposes, dis- 
tribute it widely, and publicize its message 
through mass media.—M.J. 


HOW TO GIVE YOUR CHILD A GOOD 
START. By Aline B. Auerbach. New York 
28: The Child Study Association of 
America, 9 E. 89th St., 1951, 1961. Pp. 31. 
40¢. What the parent does is only part of 

the process of giving the child a good start. 

How the parent feels about him is the other 

part. From this premise the author develops 

commonsense, psychologically sound sug- 


gestions helpful to parents and other adults 
who are bringing up children. 

Changing schedules as the child grows, 
gradually introducing new foods and new 
routines, encouraging the child as he tries to 
feed and care for himself are among the princi- 
ples set forth as functional. Things to watch 


for and to do as well as some things not to du 
lead up to the conclusion that: 

“Let him know that both of you [father and 
mother] love him and approve of him. He 
needs love as much as he needs food and 
shelter and sunshine. Children who get love 
and mothering thrive far better than those who 
don’t. . . . Be interested in what he does. . . . 
Enjoy him and show him that you do... . 
Give him the feeling that he’s an important 
part of the family, and that you are sharing 
the ups and downs of family life together. . . . 
It is out of feelings like these that children 
get the best start.” 

Mrs. Auerbach in simple and direct lan- 
guage, based on long and successful experi- 
ence, speaks to parents in a practical way in 
this excellent pamphlet.—M.]J. 


AN ADVENTURE IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
(Three-Year Experimental Project on 
Schools in Changing Neighborhoods. Prog- 
ress Report, Sec. 1. First Year, 1959-60.) 
Co-sponsored by Wilmington Board of Pub- 
lic Education and National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Muriel Crosby, Ed. 
Wilmington, Dela.: Ward I. Miller, Super- 
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intendent, Wilmington Public Elementary 

Schools, 1960. Pp. 33. No price given. 
“They are too delicate and unfitte to be- 
ginne new Plantations and Collonies that can- 
not endure the biting of a musketto.” These 
words, uttered long ago by William Brad- 
ford, spurred the courageous people in Wilm- 
ington, Delaware, today, who faced squarely 
more than the bite of a mosquito. Theirs was 
the challenge of developing in these changing 
communities the human elements of freedom, 
aspiration and a better education for all chil- 
dren. Neighborhoods were undergoing rapid 
change as a result of mobility, flight, desegre- 
gation and teacher shortage. 

The schools faced the challenge. Something 
concrete must come out of the rubble of human 
failure to meet these demands soon. So a 
three-year plan of action was launched. The 
story of this particular community makes 
provocative reading since this might well be 
the story of any community in any one area 
of our nation. 

The descriptions of their neighborhoods as 
written by children are illuminating and give 
the reader insight into the importance with 
which neighborhood, home and family are 
viewed, The reactions of teachers to the prob- 
lems are also revealing. Administrators, dis- 
tricts and community leaders should find 
them practical as well as heartwarming. 

The poem “Children Speak” provides the 
real basis for such a study in that through 
these children we see all children in need of 
the help and guidance that the school and all 
concerned with the world’s future can offer in 
real learning experiences for all children what- 
ever their racial or economic status.—Re- 
viewed by Juanita Harris, Consultant, Ele- 
mentary Education, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Schools, Calif. 


EDUCATION FOR AFRICANS IN TAN. 
GANYIKA. By Betty George. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960 (U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Bulletin #19). Pp. 97. 40¢. Betty 

George, specialist, Africa, Division of Inter- 

national Education, has written an excitingly 

comprehensive and well-documented account 
of almost two years in the British-administered 

United Nations trust territory on the East 

African Coast. Tanganyika is on her way to 

complete self-government. How she will tread 

the path leading to self-government, the edu- 
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cation of her people, and her ultimate place 
in the community of nations is told in this 
article. 

This material should be of much value to 
teachers, administrators, and others interested 
in these newly emerging nations of Africa, for 
“education around the world” is a continuing 
challenge to educators today. “Within a few 
years a description of education for Africans 
in Tanganyika may differ widely from this 
present study which describes the situation as 
of 1957.” 

Like her sister nations who are in the throes 
of newly gained independence, Tanganyika’s 
struggles are with problems involving too few 
trained personnel to run the country, particu- 
larly civil service people. The focus is on edu- 
cation for all Africans with expanded educa- 
tion of primary, secondary, higher education 
and the vocationally trained. 

How Tanganyika plans to meet this chal- 
lenge makes absorbing as well as highly useful 
reading for all who have a concern for the 
progress of human relations and effectual par- 
ticipation of all peoples in the grip of tre- 
mendous world tensions.—J.H. 


ON BEING A PARENT... OF A HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILD. By Benjamin Spock, 
M.D. Chicago 12: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 2023 
W. Ogden Ave., 1961 (Parent Series No. 8). 
Pp. 18. 25¢. Material from two articles 

previously printed in Ladies’ Home Journal is 
brought together in this pamphlet. Because Dr. 
Spock is recognized as a wise counselor to 
parents, his suggestions about a child with 
handicaps will be received with the same satis- 
faction as have his other ideas. “Because no 
child is perfect” all parents “can learn some- 
thing from the problems faced by parents of 
retarded and handicapped children.” Thus 
this pamphlet presents information pertinent 
to all mothers and fathers. 

Dr. Spock makes clear that crippled chil- 
dren, like children without handicaps, range 
all up and down the scale of human behavior. 
What life holds for them is determined by the 
attitude of parents and the degree to which 
feelings of guilt and blame can be channeled 
into a more positive approach so that parents 
“settle down to live with the situation.” 

Practical help which is available for parents 
is presented in a clear, wise and sympathetic 
manner. This extremely useful material might 


well be distributed widely.—M.J. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


My vacation was sandwiched in with work 
in the beginning and at the end. It began by 
talking on language arts to a group of teachers 
in Calaveras County, California. We met in 
a school in the historic Angels Camp, made 
famous by Mark Twain who inspired the 
famous Jumping Frog Jubilee, now an annual 
festival. This visit to the gold country made 
me feel close to the early history of California, 
especially since I stayed with friends whose 
restored home was furnished with authentic 
antiques. My hostess, the county consultant 
and a friend of long standing, is a member of 
one of California’s pioneer families, as is her 
husband. Their tales of gold rush days were 
made real by visiting their foundry, which 
once forged out the steel cars which went deep 
into the gold mines of Forty-niner days. 

My vacation ended in Salt Lake City with 
Wanda Robertson, chairman of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion Editorial Board, refining the out- 
lines of content of next year’s issues. A jet 
plane had catapulted me from San Francisco 
to Salt Lake City, in time to attend a session 
of the First Inter-Mountain Conference on 
Children’s Literature directed by Elliott 
Landau at the University of Utah. It was a 
new experience to leave a San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia, family of young friends early one 
morning and on the same morning to hear 
Frances Clarke Sayers, children’s book author 
and former librarian, at a workshop in Salt 
Lake City. (Ruth C. Gagliardo, author and 
children’s book specialist, had spoken the 
previous day.) 

There was also a visit with ACE’rs Marie 
Hughes, Alta Miller, Eva Mae Greene and 
Wanda Robertson and a trip to Big Cotton- 
wood Canyon. 

Salt Lake City reminds one of a huge 
theatre-in-the-round with lofty purple and 
green mountains circling it. All one can do is 
mutter the now immortalized phrase, “What 
a beautiful sight!” 

The in-between part of vacation in Tassa- 
jara breaking up my family home, although 
not a pleasant experience, had some interesting 
highlights. It had never occurred to me that 
seeing those trunks full of treasures would di- 
vulge evidences of my interests over the years 
—costumes, pressed wild flowers, snapshots 
from many trips, scrapbooks, a tennis racket, 
swim suits, favorite party dresses, composi- 
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tions, plays written during college days, etc.— 
the stages of growing up assembled in trunks. 
One project drew my special attention—per- 
haps because it foreshadowed my present 
work. This was The Paramount, a magazine 
written and edited for an assignment in 
senior English class and guided by Miss May 
Nissen, a favorite high school teacher. Later, 
at a party attended by many former high 
school classmates, Miss Nissen and I discussed 
the merits of this assignment as compared with 
a class magazine. We agreed that such an 
assignment gave greater motivation and pur- 
pose for writing. Each class member had had 
practice in diversified types of written lan- 
guage, as signified by the contents page: an 
editorial; articles on international, national 
and state affairs; a biography; a poem; a 
story; even advertisements. A freshman course 
in typing served a good purpose, for The 
Paramount was typed in columns. 

Upon arriving in Washington, D. C., it was 
no class assignment which faced me but edit- 
ing “for real” this September issue and also 
Creative Dramatics, a bulletin which is soon 
to come off the press. 

Then came participation on a panel repre- 
senting children under six at the American As- 
sociation of University Women Conference. 
This conference in Washington, D. C., and the 
NEA one in Atlantic City brought many 
visitors to the Center, among whom was Anna 
Irene Jenkins, librarian of the Kindergarten 
Memorial Library, Los Angeles City Schools. 
The Center’s historicai collection of books, 
Froebelian gifts, sewing cards and paper 
parquetry was the setting which sparked Miss 
Jenkins and Miss Frances Berry (who was also 
visiting that day) into giving accounts of 
their early kindergarten training and teaching 
days. Miss Jenkins led off with this remark, 
“The first lesson I taught was on Froebel’s 
second gift.” Then, “—and don’t let people 
tell you that nursery school is a recent de- 
velopment. I recall having children from two 
and one-half years through five years of age 
in my first kindergarten class.” Many of the 
early leaders’ names, which had been “names” 
in the historical books, came alive with one 
story after another. An interesting day, one 
which will long be remembered by us here 
at the Center! 

A happy year ahead to you! 


Sincerely, 
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September: Goals for Survival 

October: Discipline of Democracy 
November: Freeing Children To Read 
December: Reaching for a World View 

January: Environment for Skills 

February: Living with Books 
March: Learning To Live 
April: When Teachers Teach 
May: The Community Educates 


NEXT MONTH 


“The Discipline of Democracy,” the October theme, begins with an 
overview entitled, “In Pursuit of Democratic Goals,” by A. Balbour 
Brickner, director of Interfaith Activities on Social Action for the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregation. 


Lucile Lindberg, Queens College, The City University of New York, 
and president of the Association for Childhood Education International, 


writes “Learning Through Searching.” 


““Wouldn’t it be a dull world if we were all alike?” asks Margaret L. 
Cormack, Brooklyn College, City University of New York. She urges 
us to teach children the truth about differences rather than “our way is 
the right way and their way is the wrong one.” 


In “Making the Most of Differences,” Elizabeth Hamblen Vazquez, 
principal, Garden City Schools, New York, gives classroom examples 
which show recognition and appreciation of differences. 


Millie Almy, Teachers College, Columbia University, in “Beyond the 
Verbal Facade” reports a research project currently under way in 
Horace Mann Lincoln Institute for School Experimentation. The study 
brings out meanings young children bring to the explanation of certain 
natural phenomena. 


“Concerns for Children Are World Wide . . . A Nursery School in 
India” contains ideas on how to start a nursery school under handicaps 
and come out on top. Rachel Schlesinger, parent, Toronto, Canada, 
formerly of Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto, gathered 
data in the nursery school she established in India to complete her 
_ masters degree in child development from Cornell University. 





Soon off the press— ~ = 


Creative Drama 


Throwing tea overboard at Boston Tea Party P 
From Creative Dramatics ACEI’s newest bulletin 


Contents 


Foreword: WinirreD Warp, Assistant Professor Emeritus, School of Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

We Believe: Emity Giuuies, Consultant in Creative Dramatics, The National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Connecticut 

The Sevens, Eights and Nines Create Dramatically: MARGARET S. Woops, Specialist in 
Creative Dramatics, School of Education, Seattle Pacific College, Washington, and 
Ann Browne PirTLe, Teacher, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 

How One Community Uses Creative Dramatics—With Emphasis on the Ten- to 
Twelve-Year-Olds’ Program: RALpHA B. SENDEROWITZ, Consultant and Teacher, 
Creative Dramatics Program, Public Schools, and Director, Children’s Theatre 
School, The Civic Little Theatre, Inc., Allentown, Pennsylvania 

A Rehabilitation Center Uses Creative Dramatics in a Recreational Therapy Program: 
EmILy GILLiks, Consultant in Creative Dramatics, The National Council, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Connecticut 

Teachers Help Each Other: Dacny BLANCHARD, Elementary Consultant, Public Schools, 
Port Washington, New York 

Bibliography: Paut Kozevka, Chairman, Children’s Theatre Conference, Committee 
on Creative Dramatics in the Elementary Schools, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


This bulletin was planned by the ACEI Bulletin Planning Committee in 
cooperation with the Children’s Theatre Conference, a division of American 
Educational Theatre Association. 
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3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Suite 213 
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